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What Next ? 


HILE THESE LINES ARE being written 

the world is waiting to learn the nature 
and scope of the terms which Hitler proposes to 
impose upon France. The astonishing overthrow 
of the allied armed forces in Belgium and France 
has made all predictions as to the course of the 
war (except, presumably, the predictions of Hitler’s 
experts) look so foolish that it seems rather use- 
less for commentators to do anything but wait and 
see what new efforts the Fuhrer may launch 
against Britain. Yet the hysteria aroused on this 
side of the ocean by the events since May 10 has 
gone so far that it is necessary to draw attention 
to a few obvious considerations. In the first place 
Britain is not yet conquered and it is still doubt- 
ful whether Hitler can win the victory that he 
needs this summer. In the second place the further 
the German-Italian successes extend in Europe and 
the Mediterranean, the more difficulty they are 
sure to have in consolidating their gains; Europe 
will be a hard place to govern; the nightmares 
which some worthy persons are seeing of a united 
Europe turning its arms against America within 
a week after the surrender of the British fleet are 
only nightmares. And in the third place the 
capacity of North America to rise to the crisis is 
likely to surprise a good many defeatist colonials 
in the northern part of the continent as well as 
surprising the Germans. Neither our capitalism 
nor our democracy in North America suffers from 
the cautious timidity of old age which had so clear- 
ly affected Britain and France both before and 
after Munich. We have not yet begun to fight. 


Can Britain Be Invaded ? 


ERHAPS THIS QUESTION will be on the way 
to being answered by the time that this 
paragraph appears. Nevertheless we shall risk 
our reputations as military experts. Invasion 
means the landing of large bodies of troops equip- 
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ped with the weapons of mechanized warfare and 
guns. Unless Hitler has some new technique this 
does not seem practicable in face of the over- 
whelming strength of British sea power, of a better 
equipped anti-aircraft defence than the Germans 
have yet had to meet, and of an army which 
certainly should be large enough to deal with any 
force that could be landed and with all such de- 
vices as parachutists. Whether large-scale bomb- 
ing can so effectively break up communications 
and disorganize the defenders as was done in 
France would seem doubtful, because the bombers 
cannot be followed up by anything like the mass 
of tanks and motor-cycles and infantry. The real 
danger to Britain would seem to consist in her 
vulnerability as to food supplies. The vital test 
will be whether British sea power can keep open 
the routes of the food ships and the harbors in 
which the ships must be docked. If Hitler had 
the assistance of the French navy the German 
threat in this sphere would obviously be much 
more serious. Germany also has her weaknesses, 
though we have been in danger of forgetting these 
in the procession of her victories. She must win 
quickly before her superiority in the air disappears 
and before her gasoline supplies begin to run low. 
And maybe German generals will make some of 
the mistakes in the next phase of the campaign. 


What Can Canada Do? 


ERTAIN POLITICIANS and publishers who 

did badly in the last election have been trying 
to whip up excitement about the war for the pur- 
pose of ousting Mr. Mackenzie King from the 
prime ministership. This campaign has, in the first 
battles at least, turned out to be a bad failure. 
We are not ourselves among Mr. King’s most 
fanatical admirers, but it is only fair to pay a tri- 
bute to the skill and obstinacy with which he and 
Mr. Lapointe have withstood the hysteria-mongers 
since the blitzkrieg opened in Europe. None of 
these shrill, shouting patriots have thrown much 
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light on the purposes to which they think our in- 
creased energies ought to be used; like the late un- 
lamented Leadership League they want us to en- 
trust ourselves to their leadership before they tell 
us where we are to be led. 


Mr. King also has chiefly confined himself to 
generalities about backing Britain to the limit, but 
the manner in which the government is taking new 
powers over industry, finance and man-power in- 
dicates that its first preoccupation is with the de- 
fence of Canada. The fact that no active use has 
yet been found for our first Canadian division over- 
seas shows—what should have been clear from the 
start—that it is not expeditionary forces which are 
needed from Canada, but foodstuffs and supplies. 
With Britain facing invasion upon a crowded 
island these needs are going to be more and more 
emphasized, and it is to the mobilization of our 
economic resources that we should turn. We can 
also provide a refuge for thousands of children, 
and this is a humanitarian work in which every 
Canadian should be proud to share. When it 
comes to defence surely our government should 
have something to tell us soon about codrdination 
of our efforts with those of the United States. 
Perhaps it has done something of a practical nature 
already; but, if so, both Ottawa and Washington 
have kept very quiet about the matter. 


The great weakness of the King government has, 
in fact, been that it has done so little to educate 
the Canadian people as to the lines along which 
their efforts must be concentrated. It has given 
the impression of following pressure groups rather 
than of having a positive policy of its own. We 
wish Mr. King would have a conversation with 
President Roosevelt sometime on this aspect of 
political tactics. The president is a master in the 
art of side-tracking demagogues and mischief- 
makers by publishing his own policies before his 
critics have published theirs. 


Hemisphere Defense 


E ARE ABOUT to have a demonstration of 

how useful it would have been to Canada 
if we had joined the Pan-American Conference be- 
fore this war broke out. At that time all proposals 
that Canada shoud take such action ran into the 
difficulties that most Canadians thought the sub- 
ject entirely academic and some of them immed- 
iately suspected an anti-British plot. We might 
be of considerably more assistance to the British 
cause during the next few months if we were sit- 
ting in on the discussions which will take place 
among the twenty-one American republics as to 
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how they will organize their resources to meet the 
Nazi menace. 

They are dealing with a problem which is partly 
military, but also pre-eminently social and econom- 
ic. The real danger of Nazi penetration into this 
hemisphere is in the instability of the social and 
economic systems of some of the Latin American 
communities. Clearly the United States govern- 
ment is thinking of plans by which the American 
authorities will make themselves responsible for 
absorbing Latin American exports and so relieving 
them from the pressure which is almost unendur- 
able when a small country becomes dependent for 
export markets upon a totalitarian state like Ger- 
many. Clearly also the enormous extension of 
American armament expenditures means. that 
Washington is undertaking to defend and police 
the whole western hemisphere against interference 
from Europe and Asia regardless of what other 
American governments may wish to do; and this 
raises delicate problems for Canada as well as for 
South American states. 

Canada as a belligerent state may find some dif- 
ficulties in working fully ‘with states which remain 
non-belligerent; yet her safety depends upon work- 
ing with them or at least with the United States, 
whole-heartedly. And we also, like the Latin 
American countries, are an exporting community 
whose markets in Europe seem likely to be in a 
precarious condition for a good number of years. 
Whatever the technical difficulties, why should we 
not be dicsussing all these questions with the 
twenty-one republics who will soon be meeting to- 
gether at Havana? Among the issues which they 
will be facing will be the future fate of European 
possessions in the western hemisphere in case of 
a complete Nazi victory in Europe; and places like 
Greenland are of great interest to us. 


Planning Our Civilization 


E ARE HEARING rather too much just 
now from mournful gentlemen who tell us 
solemnly of the danger to our freedom if Hitler 
wins, but it never seems to occur to any of them 
to brighten us up for a few moments by suggest- 
ing a few of the things that we might use our 
freedom for if we succeed in preserving it. If our 
people are to be stirred to fight most effectively 
they must be made to feel that they are fighting 
for a future as well as for a past. We suggest that 
we might achieve a finer future as well as make 
our present efforts more efficient if we set our- 
selves now while the war is on to do some of the 
following things. 
First of all, since physical health is an essential 
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basis to a successful war effort, why not reorgan- 
ize our health services so as to make the trained 
ability of our doctors and nurses more generally 
available? Our privately organized health ser- 
vices are in handcuffs now; a large proportion of 
our population cannot afford the medical facilities 
which they need, and a large proportion of our 
doctors are neither fully employed nor in receipt of 
decent incomes. The only solution of this problem 
is some form of public health organization. 


Connected with health is housing. We shall be 
developing new munitions industries in various 
centres. Why not take advantage of all the ex- 
perience which modern governments have been 
amassing to start public housing schemes and plan- 
ned local communities for the workers in some of 
these industries? 


An efficient nation needs above all to make full 
use of its brain power. Every teacher can tell sad 
tales of young people who never realized their full 
intellectual potentialities because they were too 
poor to seek further education. Surely our de- 
mocracy might take its democratic professions seri- 
ously enough to make educational opportunities 
open equally to all young people who are intellectu- 
ally capable of using them. Education, housing, 
health—these are all activities which fall within 
the jurisdiction of our provincial governments. 
Here is something constructive that the province 
might be doing to help make our democracy more 
real. 


And there are so many other opportunities 
waiting to be taken up by some government with 
imagination. If the federal authorities intend to 
conscript man-power and to submit all our activi- 
ties to a regimentation such as was undreamt of a 
year ago, let them combine these necessary steps 
with provision for collective bargaining to protect 
the workers in industry and for effective rep- 
resentation of consumers and workers on all the 
commissions which will in due course be set up. 
Ottawa is apparently prepared to finance manu- 
facturers who will start making munitions. Let it 
also lend the assistance of government towards 
making our whole industrial system more genuine- 
ly democratic by providing for a share of control 
to workers and consumers. 


End of an Era? 


T IS CUSTOMARY now to say that we are liv- 
ing through the end of the era which began 
with the Renaissance in Europe and which was 
based upon a confidence in human reason that is 
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now disappearing before the assaults of anti- 
rationalism in all realms of life. Our individual- 
istic liberalism, whatever the results of the war, so 
it is argued, will go down before these assaults and 
be replaced by a society founded upon the exploita- 
tion of mass emotion. We doubt this conclusion. 
Our modern world is founded upon science. The 
great contribution of the four modern centuries has 
been the growth of organized science, and our 
present-day highly complex technological develop- 
ments cannot survive without the daily activity 
of thousands of scientists, engineers, research 
students and technicians. The spirit upon which 
the work of these men is based is still the spirit 
of rational inquiry which is incompatible with the 
organization of mass emotion; and societies based 
upon rational inquiry will survive their rivals in 
the long run, if civilization survives at all. This is 
the hope of democracy. Societies in which science 
rules are societies which must preserve room for 
experiment and dissent. 


Reading and Listening 


HILE THE FATE of Europe is being de- 

cided most of us are apt to feel impatiently 
that we have nothing to do but read and listen. 
If we wish to listen to some purpose it is still 
necessary to tune in to the American stations. They 
give so much better an interpretation of what is 
going on in Europe than our own C.B.C. feels free 
to do. The propaganda which Berlin is directing 
towards the United States every evening is aiso 
worth listening to. It is well done, and Canadians 
should be staunch enough to be able to find out 
what the enemy is driving at without losing their 
own morale. Somebody should tell the B.B.C. (if 
it is capable of being told anything) to hire a man 
with a North American accent for its broadcasts 
to this continent; the emasculated drone of the 
voice from London does more to undermine morale 
on this side of the ocean than all our own fifth 
columns. And any alert critic must agree that the 
B.B.C. does not give the news; it gives a few lines 
on the great events in France and then masses of 
unimportant detail about exploits of British air- 
men in the African desert. As for reading, the 
American journals are also indispensable; the war 
moves so fast that British periodicals are out of 
date when they arrive. But there is one British 
book which should be read and pondered by every- 
one between now and the next peace conference. It 
is Professor E. H. Carr’s account of The Twenty 
Years Crisis, 1919-1939. This is a penetrating and 
devastating analysis of the relation between liberal 
ideas and political and military power. 
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What Are We Fighting For? 


HE CRITICAL SITUATION in Europe--- 

I which seems likely to be still more desperate- 

“ ly critical before these lines are in print--- 
is producing an hysteria on this continent that 
threatens to incapacitate us for cool analysis. 
Never was it more necessary than now for us to 
ask ourselves what it is we are fighting for. We 
are fighting against the threat of a Nazi domination 
of Europe. But what does a victory over Nazism 
involve? And what are the real consequences for 
us in North America of a Nazi victory in Europe? 

If we are to eliminate the threat of Nazism 
from the world there are three necessary elements 
in the victory that we must win. The victory 
must be an integral victory. It is not enough to 
win one part of it first and then to turn to other 
aspects. We are hearing too much on the air and 
in the press from over-excited evangelicals who 
have localized the spirit of Nazism in a personal 
devil in Germany and who won’t be happy until they 
have thrown an inkpot at the devil. The situation 
with which we have to deal is much more complex 
than that. 

But clearly the first element in our victory is the 
military defeat of the Nazi and fascist armed 
forces. It does not follow, however, that we in 
Canada can contribute very effectively to that 
defeat just now by rushing poorly trained and 
equipped troops to Europe. Everything that has 
happened since last September has justified the 
C.C.F. policy as enunciated in the war session of 
parliament. What was needed from Canada was 
supplies and equipment, and that is still what is 
needed. Two or three divisions, more or less, make 
little difference in the gigantic clash of armies in 
France. What our government should have been 
doing since last September was to concentrate the 
national effort on increasing Canadian production. 
If we had some planes and tanks to send overseas 
now we should feel a good deal happier. And if 
we had been developing our efforts along this line 
we should be in a much better position to deal with 
the new phase into which the war may be entering. 

For the military situation in Europe has been 
changing for the worse with lightning rapidity, 
and we are clearly approaching the point where our 
major preoccupation may be the defence of North 
America. When we face up to this problem it 
becomes clear that the imperialists of our 
Department of Defence who could think of nothing 
from 1919 to 1939 but expeditionary forces to 
Europe have served us very badly. By adopting 
English standards of equipment for our forces 
we have left ourselves in the dangerous condition of 
being without proper supplies of equipment if the 
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British source becomes unavailable. The foolish 
phobia of the United States which has been instilled 
into our minds by all our best people means in 
practice that we are only now getting round to 
consider joint measures of defence with our North 
American neighbor, and all the technical arrange- 
ments which should have been worked out years 
ago are still to be settled now that Paris is in 
German hands. The hysterical cries that we are 
lost if Britain and France are defeated are getting 
unpleasantly close to being the most dangerous 
kind of defeatism. In the long run a military 
victory over the Nazi armed forces is necessary, 
but we may have to revise our ideas drastically as 
to the conditions and leadership under which we, 
as a North American nation, will be fighting. 

The second element in victory is the preservation 
of our existing liberties and democratic processes. 
Government by free discussion is a difficult pro- 
cess in wartime, and all sensible people agree that 
some restrictions on freedom of speech and criti- 
cism are necessary. But the preservation of the 
atmosphere of free discussion is the most effective 
means to the preservation of democratic self con- 
fidence and national solidarity. The fanatics who 
want to stamp out all expressions of opinion except 
their own are the most dangerous of all the fifth 
columnists in the country. If a _ professedly 
democratic society has so little real support in the 
affection and loyalty of the overwhelming majority 
of its citizens that it cannot stand a great deal of 
criticism even in the most difficult times, then 
whether it wins a military victory or not, it will not 
be effectively a democracy after the war is over. 

And the unpleasant truth is that most of the news- 
papers and politicians who have been shouting for 
what they call a national government are campaign- 
ing for purposes which read far beyond a more 
effective military effort. The resurrected Leader- 
ship League and its allies who have been so 
vociferous of late in parliament and in some of the 
Toronto and Montreal papers consist of men who 
have resented the upsurge of democratic criticism 
of our institutions which has marked Canadian 
politics ever since the depression began and who 
want to take advantage of war excitement to put 
this sort of thing down for good. The business 
elements in the United States who are declaring 
that they cannot mobilize American productive re- 
sources properly without doing away with such 
hindrances as the Wagner Act, and the Wages and 
Hours Act, and the Social Security legislation, are 
engaged in a similar campaign. It is not democracy 
that these people are interested in, it is control of 
community by big business. 

Whatever faults we may find with the present 
governments of the United States and Canada all 
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men who genuinely believe in a liberal democracy 
may congratulate themselves that Messrs. Roosevelt 
and King are in charge of the two North American 
countries during this war. They are, we believe, 
trustworthy custodians of the traditions of freedom 
which we cherish in this part of the world. And 
especially here in Canada, when one looks at the 
men who are leading the campaign for a very 
different kind of government, one may remain 
fairly well content that the Canadian people 
definitely expressed their desire in the general 
election to have Mr. King and Mr. Lapointe in 
charge of our war effort rather than the Conserva- 
tive leaders. 

The third element in an integral victory over 
Nazism is the most important of all and the most 
difficult to attain. If we are really to save 
democracy, we must make our democratic societies 
more dynamically democratic. The hopeful thing 
about the entry of the Labor party into the British 
cabinet is that it does seem to express this dynamic 
determination, though we must always remember 
that Labor entered a coalition government in the 
last war too and showed thereby only a generally 
docile readiness to accept the leadership of the old 
governing class. If we are to make our young 
men as full of energy and determination as the 
young men of Germany apparently are, we must 
make them believe that they are members of a 
society which provides jobs and opportunity for 
everyone. When a society gives young people some- 
thing to live for, it gives them something to die for 
as well. In the depths of the depression, 
the American government was an_ inspiration 
to its own people and to all lovers of democracy 
because it did seem to prove that a democratic 
society can organize itself to solve its social and 
economic problems. In Canada we were given no 
such leadership. The danger in the United States 
now is that the Roosevelt government may lose 
most of its interest in the forgotten man; cynics 
have been saying for some time that the New 
Deal is dead because the chieftain of the New Deal 
is no longer interested in it. But we shall find that 
our democratic societies will not be able to stand 
the long strain of the struggle with Nazism which 
is before them unless their young people feel that 
they are not merely fighting to preserve the status 
quo but also are making their way towards a new 
world. 


Civil Liberties 


ITHOUT EVIDENCE of any concerted effort to im- 
pede Canada’s war effort, a wave of “fifth column” 
hysteria has swept the country the past month. Volunteer 
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home guard units have sprung up, most notably in 
Ontario; ladies’ pistol clubs are forming “parashooter” 
squads; other sixth column organizations are demanding 
a supply of arms from Ottawa. It is encouraging to note 
that the government has not been stampeded—all avail- 
able guns are now in Europe. Otherwise a seventh col- 
umn would soon be necessary to protect innocent citizens 
from the over-zealotry of the sixth. Meanwhile, civil 
liberties groups are seeking to have all home guard units 
put directly under the authority of the military and police 
authorities. {For the first time since war was declared 
the hunt has been directed toward openly pro-nazi and 
pro-fascist organizations. Some 16 of them have been 
outlawed including the National Unity party, a number 
of Italian groups. Also the Communist party and others 
suspected of a red tinge; Arcand and his ilk have been 
rounded up, a number of Communist leaders arrested. No 
doubt the innocent have suffered with the guilty; most 
regrettable loss so far has been the worthy cultural 
activities of the Ukrainian Farmer Labor Temple associa- 
tion. Unnaturalized Italians are being thrown off relief, 
refused public contracts and having their store windows 
smashed. Most notable example of mob violence was 
the beating up of a crippled German shoemaker and his 
wife in South River by a gang of several hundred men. 
fIt now seems apparent that there is little hope for 
moderation of the Defense of Canada Regulations. 
Speeches by Mr. Lapointe and Prime Minister King 
indicate that if any change is made by the recently set-up 
committee it will be to make them more sweeping in 
character. It also becomes increasingly difficult, with 
the slackening of interest, to give any comprehensive 
tabulations of prosecutions under Regulation 39, which 
so far has been responsible for the greatest number of 
arrests. Noteworthy though is the decided moderation 
in penalties imposed. Toronto papers have noted only 
8 arrests : Adolphe Burkhardt of Swift Current was given 
$25 or 30 days for statements likely to cause disaffection. 
Pat F. Brown was fined $50 in Montreal and John 
Gudiski of the same city was arrested for telling a soldier 
to “take off those rags.” Andre Verdier of Deseronto was 
aprehended for anti-war statements through the efforts 
of the recently organized vigilante squad from nearby 
Belleville. Dafoe Noble of Trenton was refused a plea 
of drunkenness and given 10 days. The editor and his 
associate of the Winnipeg Mid-West Clarion have been 
arrested. Two former Communist party candidates for 
municipal office were arrested in Vancouver. Arrests of 
Italian, German and other alien suspects defy tabulation. 
{Jehovah’s Witnesses, subjected to fire in the U.S., are 
also in trouble here. Three Ontario children refused to 
salute the flag for religious reasons but Mr. Conant 
decided not to prosecute. In Campbellton, N.B., two 
women were arrested for circulating a tract which the 
authorities claimed would prejudice recruiting. {Hon. Dr. 
Bruce, newly elected to the House, has named 19 more 
organizations and some 11 publications which he thinks 
should be outlawed. Conservative Leader Hanson would 
like the Moderator of the United Church to discipline 
U.C. ministers for not following the spirit of the D. of C. 
Regulations. And Senator Meighen doesn’t like the 
editorial policy of the ‘Satevepost’. He wants it banned. 
{Transradio News Service has apparently been too 
neutral to suit the censors. Its broadcasts were ordered 
cut off Canadian radio stations July first. 
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Labor party decided to divide the House of 

Commons on the Norway debate. Over 40 
government members—about 10% of the total— 
voted against the government; roughly twice that 
number abstained from voting. After such a 
result, reconstruction of the government was 
inevitable. 

On Friday, May 10, the executive of the Labor 
party met at Bournemouth. The Labor party is to 
be distinguished from the parliamentary Labor 
party. The first is made up of the two and a half 
million people who have joined it either through 
the trade unions or through its local units, the 
constituency parties; the second consists of the 160 
odd Labor members of parliament, and has its own 
executive. The Labor party executive decided 
unanimously that Labor would take part, as a full 
partner, in a new government which would com- 
mand the confidence of the nation, under a new 
prime minister. This decision put an end to uncer- 
tainty about the future of the government. Its 
effect was that of an ultimatum: such a plain offer 
of codperation in government could not be refused, 
in view of the critical war position; but the offer 
was only open if Chamberlain resigned. 

The decision was immediately telephoned to 
Chamberlain’s private secretary, and Attlee and 
Greenwood left Bournemouth by car for London— 
a hundred-mile drive—to make the reasons for the 
decision clear to Chamberlain. By the time they 
reached London, Chamberlain had resigned. The 
parliamentary party, by forcing a division, had 
struck a deliberate blow aimed at bringing down 
the government. Seconded by the Labor party 
executive, it had succeeded. 

When the delegates to the party conference 
assembled at Bournemouth on the Saturday and 
Sunday, May 11 and 12, Attlee and Greenwood had 
joined the war cabinet and Alexander had gone to 
the admiralty. Rumors were flying: Conference, 
planned for four days, was to be cut to one; the 
executive was to put forward two resolutions which 
would form the whole agenda of conference; the 
elections for the new executive were not to take 
place. But, with Morrison and Bevin absent all 
the time, Greenwood most of the time, and Attlee 
all but one hour, conference carried on. To be sure, 
the changed circumstances, both at home and on 
the war fronts, had their effect: the expected fight 
over the electoral truce was replaced by a few 
demands that the register be kept up to date and 
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that the local government electoral situation be 
reviewed; and in the ‘peace aims’ debate the few 
plaintive voices asking for a world conference made 
little impression on the now ‘fight to a finish’ 
majority. 

Even the affaire Pritt did not deeply seize the 
interest of conference. Like Cripps, whose case 
was discussed by conference a year ago, Pritt is a 
well-known K.C.; like Cripps, he took a line to the 
left of the party line; like Cripps, he had been 
elected to the executive as one of the representa- 
tives of the constituency parties. (These elect one 
group of executive members, the trade unions 
another.) The executive had expelled him from the 
party for his two Penguin specials, Light on Mos- 
cow and Must the War Spread? He was less for- 
tunate than Cripps in that, when suspension of 
standing orders was moved to allow him to address 
conference, the motion was lost—by 1,540,000 votes 
to 1,040,000. 

Of the debate which followed, on the reference 
back of the relevant portion of the executive’s 
report, Noel-Baker’s reply for the executive was 
the only good speech. During the sessions of con- 
ference, Pritt had sat in the gallery among the 
general public; and Noel-Baker, while delivering 
his speech of characteristic scholarly construction 
and care for phrase, looked up to the gallery and 
addressed himself to Pritt. The issue of aggression 
was the greatest single fact of world politics today, 
he said, and was an issue on which for twenty years 
the party had never wavered. Pritt had made every 
effort to defeat the party’s policy towards the 
Russian aggression. Yet he had never talked mat- 
ters over with his colleagues; “in all the time from 
November 30, when the Finnish war began, till 
February 13, when his two books were out—he will 
correct me from the gallery if I am wrong—Mr. 
Pritt never attended a meeting of the party 
executive or the parliamentary party executive.” 
“And they never consulted me,” called Pritt in a 
dramatic interruption from the gallery, his voice 
charged with emotion. The rest of the speech 
examined Pritt’s main arguments, and a vote by 
show of hands went heavily against the reference 
back. 

The speech of Leon Blum, as fraternal delegate 
from the French Socialist party, suffered inter- 
ruption at the start. Boos and shouts came both 
from the gallery and from one part of the floor; 
angry counter-shouts showed the very great major- 
ity of the delegates to be against the interrupters, 
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and after momentary uproar these became silent. 
This had been called an imperialist war, Blum said. 
Where was the piece of land we wished to acquire? 
Where were the new markets? He did not know 
whether there would be capitalism after our vic- 
tory; but there would be no socialism if the 
Nazis won. It was being said that France had 
ceased to be a democracy. What was democracy? 
Was it the right of the individual to revolt against 
the collective will? But that was anarchy, not 
democracy—a statement heartily applauded, both 
in Blum’s French and in Noel-Baker’s later English 
version. The French government had not attacked 
the Communist deputies against public opinion; 
public opinion had forced the government to attack 
them. 

A magnificent oration, well knit, tersely phrased, 
and delivered with a force and a passionate feeling 
that stirred conference. To the same order of 
speech—the powerful logic of the intellectual 
delivered with the vigor and confidence of the 
practised man of affairs—belonged Noel-Baker’s, 
and the speech which shared highest honors of the 
conference with Blum’s—Laski’s on home policy. 
Victory, said Laski, depended on our power to 
recover the dynamic of democracy; and he went on 
to a spirited call for an increase, rather than a 
limitation, in education and the social services. 
Conference gave him an ovation. 

There was one other major speech—Attlee’s. 
On Monday morning Attlee moved a resolution 
endorsing the executive’s Friday decision. Slight, 
bald, and spectacled, he had sat during the chair- 
man’s opening address looking down at his notes. 
When he rose, he spoke strongly and well. The 
parliamentary Labor party, he said, had become 
increasingly critical of Chamberlain; and when the 
time came and they challenged the government, 
they had to face the consequences. There was no 
possibility of an appeal to the electors; any new 
government must work in the existing parliament, 
with the existing Conservative majority. To act 
effectively in the new government, its Labor mem- 
bers needed the mandate of the movement. 


The speech of Attlee’s career, the Daily Herald 
called it. In intellectual quality it was notably 
lower than those of Noel-Baker, Laski and Blum. 
(Attlee, like the first two, is by profession a uni- 
versity teacher.) But it gave, and gave well, the 
lead that was wanted. In the succeeding debate, 


three or four delegates from middle-class constit- 
uencies, opposing the executive, called for a com- 
plete change of society, now. Will Lawther, Dur- 
ham miners’ leader, poured scorn on them—“those 
who are talking of engaging in a struggle who have 
never been in one”; and Greenwood, replying to 
the debate, suggested that those “twittering spar- 
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rows” from the Tory suburbs were hardly the 
people to give Labor its lead. Greenwood looked 
tired, and the strength in his’ voice seemed forced, 
as, pointing out that Labor could not get all that 
it wanted, he claimed that we had got “something 
that looks like a government carrying national 
confidence.” The vote was 2,413,000 in favor of 
the executive’s decision, and 170,000 against; Attlee 
had got his mandate, and the party had ranged 
itself behind the decisions taken by the parliament- 
ary party and the executive. 


But indeed the new government is not all that 
Labor wanted. There was much bitterness in con- 
ference at Chamberlain’s presence in the war 
cabinet, at the appointment of Lord Lloyd, and at 
the past record of the prime minister. Kingsley 
Wood’s appointment to the exchequer pleases no- 
body; he is no more likely than Simon to finance 
the war by the root-and-branch methods necessary. 
W. S. Morrison, who goes to the post office, was 
one of Chamberlain’s notable failures. Duff- 
Cooper is in, Hore-Belisha still out. And so the 
critic could go on. But Hoare is gone, and Simon 
is obscure on the woolsack; the host of petty 
nobodies, the Burgins, the Colvilles, the Lennox- 
Boyds, to whom Chamberlain, Santa Claus-like, 
handed out offices, are swept away. And men of 
admitted ability in his own ranks whom Chamber- 
lain passed over are brought in—Robert Boothby, 
Richard Law, Harold Macmillan, Harold Nicolson, 
as well as the ex-minister Amery. 


Labor’s attention will be focussed not so much 
on Attlee and Greenwood in the war cabinet as on 
another group of ministers. Even at conference— 
and Herbert Morrison’s appointment was not 
announced till Monday, Bevin’s till Tuesday, and 
Dalton’s till Wednesday—there were signs that it 
was to the ‘wedge’ of economic ministries held by 
these three—Supply, Labor and Economic Warfare 
—that the party looked with hope. Attlee has had 
a deal of criticism during his period of leadership, 
and Greenwood has not kept the prestige which 
his “Speak for England” speech gave him on the 
eve of the war; the party would easily get over 
failure of either to justify his appointment. Alex- 
ander did well at the Admiralty before, and is 
hardly a key figure in the party. But Morrison 
has an immense reputation for effective action, and 
is almost the unanimous choice of the country for 
the ministry he holds; Bevin, the greatest figure 
in the trade union movement, has of recent years 
trespassed much on the domain of the statesman; 
and Dalton is an aggressive speaker, with plenty 
of the sort of experience desirable for the post he 
holds. The careers of all three laid implicit claim 
to such posts as they now have; and the party 
will lose its nerve completely if these men fail. 
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The party’s action illustrates the shrewd accur- 
acy of the official strategists, who argued, against 
the popular front policy of recent years, that the 
condition of defeating Chamberlain in this parlia- 
ment was the appearance of a strong body of rebels 
within his own party. The decision to act was 
typically Fabian: “For the right moment you must 


LL WHO RECOGNIZE the importance 
A of civil liberty and democratic procedure in 
war time will welcome the appointment 
of a committee by the House of Commons “to 
consider and review” the Defense of Canada regu- 
lations. Even if it did not make any improvement, 
at least parliament would have asserted itself and 
the electorate would have only themselves to blame. 
Such a committee should, of course, have been 
appointed months ago, but its appointment is to be 
welcomed even at this late date. 


If, as Mr. King intimated, the severity of the 
regulations at the outset was due in part to the fact 
that the government expected a more violent 
beginning to the war, then the committee will be 
able to take these fears into account, for they 
have now been realized. The advance of the Nazi 
armies to Paris have created a new situation, 
especially through their perfected technique of 
penetration. There have been traitors in previous 
wars, but such thoroughly organized “fifth column” 
activities present new dangers, not only from the 
activities themselves, but even more, in this country 
from the violent and hysterical reaction against 
them. Here, at any rate, the dominion government 
is to be congratulated on its refusal to be stampeded, 
its real attempt to stem the tide of hysteria which 
some of our leading Ontario pseudo-statesmen are 
doing their best to foster. 


In an earlier article, in the November issue of 
the Forum, I tried to attain some guiding principles, 
and made some definite objections to a few of 
the defense regulations. The principles stand, and 
so do the objections, but I will not repeat them here. 
I will rather try to establish what, in the federal 
field, we have lost, and what hope there is for the 
future. What are the essential rights that all 
democrats should defend? What restrictions are 
advisable or, even where inadvisable, can be 
accepted without endangering the fundamental 
structure of our imperfect democracy? 


It is a good principle to allow as much freedom 
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wait ... but when the time comes you must strike 
hard, as Fabius did.” Labor waited; and it struck 
hard. But the blow must be followed up. If 
Morrison, Bevin and Dalton can follow it up vigor- 
ously, the end of the war may quite possibly bring 
a new era of socialist reconstruction. If not, the 
party can fold up its tents for another generation. 





as possible, and the stronger the common will, the 
more liberty it can tolerate. Sabotage and 
espionage must obviously be put down. But, 
beyond this, should any government at war be 
expected to tolerate propaganda by enemy agents, 
or those who sympathize with the enemy’s cause 
more than their country’s own? Further, can 
democracy at war tolerate propaganda deliberately 
intended to destroy democracy? Theoretically, all 
expression of opinion should be free, but the 
difficulty in practice is to differentiate between 
opinion and propaganda on the one hand, propa- 
ganda and activities to favor the enemy, on the 
other. I am not referring now to casual remarks 
(prosecution for which has been so common in 
Ontario, and is ridiculous), nor to the expression of 
philosophic doubts about the ultimate future of 
democracy; I am referring to systematic propa- 
ganda. And I doubt very much whether any 
democratic government at war is strong enough 
to tolerate it in time of real emergency. 


I have yet to meet anyone who regrets the 
suppression of Nazi and Fascist organizations in 
this country at this time. Only a few, the more 
far-sighted, regret the manner of suppression by 
the fiat of a minister. The case of the Communist 
party is much more doubtful; yet its policies are 
undoubtedly determined by allegiance to a foreign 
government whose position is at best enigmatic. 
It may well be that its suppression could be 
justified on evidence. The manner here too is 
regrettable, for two reasons: first, that everybody 
would be much happier about it (except, of course, 
the Communists) if the evidence were known; and, 
second, because the Minister of Justice is bound 
to act on police information. This makes it very 
difficult to make sure that the ban is not wrongly 
extended, for the police interpretation of ‘“com- 
munist” and “subversive” activities is notoriously 
all inclusive. Undue extension leads to abuse and 
witch-hunts. In all such cases the manner of 
procedure is most important, even where the 
measures themselves may be justified, and are, in 
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themselves, no great danger to democracy; indeed 
they may well be a necessary protection. 


They can be so, however, only if they are not 
misdirected. To direct them, for example, against 
those who merely hate war as such (as indeed who 
does not, except unbalanced minds?) is mistaken, 
and to say that “war is hell” is very different from 
favoring the cause of the enemy. Pacifists are 
not much given to propaganda in war time and even 
if they were, the propaganda is not likely to be 
successful. In any case, the distinction must be 
kept clear, and is important, unless, like the mayor 
of Hamilton, we want to outlaw “brotherly love”! 
Even worse, to direct these measures, intended 
against enemy agents, against the rights of labor 
or against critics of the economic system under 
which we live, would be a dangerous abuse that 
must at all costs be avoided. The danger is real, 
for suppression gathers its own momentum. 


So with measures against enemy aliens. Here 
too, let it be freely admitted, the tactics of Nazi 
agents have complicated the issue. The internment 
of enemy aliens at the discretion of the federal 
authorities is a legitimate and recognized practice 
which can do no harm and is often necessary, if 
administered with prudence and good sense. The 
real danger, for a new country like ours, lies in 
the unscrupulous fanning of racial antagonisms 
against Canadians of “foreign” origin. That is a 
menace to the unity of this country of which we 
must beware. And it may be as well to remember 
that Hitler’s most effective agents are not poor 
devils without a coat to their backs. As Mr. 
Coldwell said in the House of Commons on June 
11: 


Let us always remember in discussing these matters 
that Nazi and fascist organizations have been encouraged 
and have in many instances been financed by powerful 
economic and social groups in practically all the dem- 
ocratic countries. We must not allow the persecution of 
innocent people merely because they are discontented and 
poor. There is a very real danger that this may happen 
if we allow the law to be taken in hand by private 
organizations in our midst. Norway was betrayed by 
Quisling, and among the first arrested in Britain were a 
Tory member of parliament, a baronet, and the wife of a 
lieutenant commander in the royal navy. 


Clearly, perfect freedom is impracticable in war 
time. When faced with restrictions, let us ask 
ourselves what we should ourselves do, had we the 
government’s responsibility, in view of all the 
known circumstances. This, I believe, will enable 
us to discern more clearly where the line can be 
drawn between justifiable restrictions which may 
even be ill-advised without being a real danger to 
democracy, and real attacks upon liberty which we 
should oppose by all legitimate means. To repeat 
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absolute demands for perfect liberty will lead 
nowhere, and may well make one the unwitting 
tool of those whose ultimate aims one would not 
share at all. For example, the _ liberty-loving 
citizen instinctively dislikes any large increase in 
the police forces, yet his opposition to extension of 
the R.C.M.P. might play into the hands of infinitely 
less responsible leaders of local vigilante groups. 


Let us be quite clear that the surrender, willingly 
or under protest, of what might be called the out- 
posts of complete liberty, if these be untenable in 
time of emergency, is not to give up the struggle, 
and may well lead to a more successful defence of 
the really vital positions. Those vital positions 
which must be maintained at all cost are the right 
to reasonable and constructive criticism of all 
government policies at all times, the free weighing 
and discussing of all measures before the House of 
Commons and the country, and of course longer, 
not shorter, sessions of the House itself. Within 
the limits of a common purpose there is still room 
for much healthy disagreement. The discussion of 
the peace to come is necessary, as is that of the 
weaknesses of our economic system. Even sug- 
gestions for the making of peace, whenever the 
time may seem ripe—of this Lord Lansdowne’s 
letter to the Times in 1917 is a famous example— 
should never be suppressed in a democracy. The 
rights of labor to organize and to make its voice 
heard must never be interfered with. These are 
among the vital liberties without which democracy 
cannot live. To defend them still requires the ever- 
awake vigilance of the people and their representa- 
tives, and I hope that it is in this spirit that the 
question of revising the defense regulations will 
now be approached. 


Call To Arms 


Let us have more generous Nobel prizes: 

Let science heal the sick of their diseases, 
Scatter their germs of various shapes and sizes; 
Blow on the masses, antiseptic breezes! 


And let us strive to heal our social ills: 
Bring culture to the youth upon the street, 
Ever resent the sweated toil that kills 

As surely as the burrowing spirocete: 


So we may know, when time has deified 

The last man chiselled on the cenotaph, 

That he was vigorous, he was edified, 

Before his sinewy frame was blown in half! 


DAVID STEVENSON 
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‘AR DOES NCT BREED liberalism. But 

\ / saddened Canadian liberals can find 

substantial cheer in the news that after 
January 1st next Quebec women will for the first 
time have the right to vote and to present them- 
selves as candidates in provincial elections. 

It is not merely that French Canada has decided 
to recognize the principle that women have 
intelligence—even political intelligence—important 
as that is from the point of view of liberalism. 
This is a victory which takes on far greater 
significance because of the circumstances under 
which it was won. It was achieved in spite of a 
strongly-worded public statement by the cardinal 
archbishop of Quebec expressing his personal dis- 
approval of the whole principle involved! This 
is the fact which gives the event an importance in 
Canadian political history similar to that of 
Laurier’s fateful victory over the bishops in 1896. 


Liberals do not deny to the clergy of any church 
the right freely to express themselves on political 
questions, nor do they refuse to give these opinions 
careful and respectful consideration. But in 
Quebec the Roman Catholic church plays a role 
which people in other parts of the dominion have 
difficulty in comprehending. It is almost a state 
church, and so far as spiritual matters are con- 
cerned it considers itself superior to the govern- 
ment, or to any institution whose authority is merely 
“temporal”. Of ali its clergy, the archbishop of 
Quebec enjoys the greatest influence and prestige, 
for he alone holds the rank of cardinal. 

In theory the Catholic church is willing to 
regard all purely political questions as the concern 
of the state. Difficulty arises, however, from the 
impossibility of drawing a clear line between 
matters which are spiritual, and those which are 
merely material. The church claims the right to 
draw this line—a pretension which was accepted 
in pre-Confederation days by Quebec Conservatives, 
or bleus, but which was denied by the Liberals, 
or rouges. The clergy pointed out that blew is the 
color of the heavens, but that rouge is the color of 
Venfer, so until 1896 Quebec governments were 
usually Conservative! But in the federal election 


of that year Laurier, championing provincial rights, 
carried the province in spite of the determined 
opposition of the church. The victory was com- 
pleted in 1897 when Gabriel Marchand, another 
rouge, won a provincial election and became premier 
of Quebec. 

Laurier soon made peace with the clergy. The 
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Liberal party was no longer anticierical, its 
policies did not conflict with those of the church, 
and a series of liberally-minded men succeeded to 
the archbishopric of Quebec. Although the rouge 
supremacy remained unchallenged for nearly forty 
years, relations between civil and religious authori- 
ties were cordial. But during this period the 
Liberal party grew old and conservative. It was 
not prepared for the financial collapse of 1929. 


Hard times threw the leisurely economic and 
social life of the province out of gear. In 1931 the 
energetic Father Rodrigue Villeneuve, O.M.I., 
became archbishop of Quebec. He was not a man 
to place narrow limits upon the church’s sphere of 
action, but he was regarded as a reformer and 
French-speaking intellectuals rallied round him. 
The Taschereau administration had no remedy to 
offer, did not even seem to look for one. Moreover, 
it was surrounded by stories of scandal and 
corruption. In 1934 a group of young Liberals, 
encouraged by the successful radicalism of Mr. 
Hepburn, and hoping to bring about a “reliberaliz- 
ation” of their party, organized an “Action Libérale 
Nationale.” Their leader was Paul Gouin, son and 
grandson of provincial prime ministers. 


During the following year Mr. Taschereau 
attempted to win back these rebels by adding T. D. 
Bouchard to his cabinet. The move succeeded only 
in further antagonizing the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, for T. D. was known to favor state education, 
trade with Russia, and the taxation of church 
property! 

In October, 1935, the premier attempted to 
capitalize on the federal Liberal victory by suddenly 
calling a provincial election. In a moment of 
excitement, Paul Gouin made the great mistake of 
his political career by forming a united front with 
the bleu leader, Maurice Duplessis. Realizing his 
blunder, he personally withdrew from the alliance 
after the resignation of Mr. Taschereau in 1936. 
But it was too late to prevent the Conservative 
chief from transforming the Union Nationale 
into a new party with himself as sole leader. With 
victory so close, rebel rouges continued to mount 
the hustings with politically-minded priests and 
bleu reactionaries. Adélard Godbout, who now led 
the government, could not stem the tide, and on 
August 26 Maurice Duplessis became prime 
minister. The revival of the clergy as the ultimate 
political power in the province now began. And, 
to the disappointment of the intellectuals, it soon 
became clear that the influence of the archbishop’s 
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palace was not to be on the side of liberal reform 
after all. 

For more than three years Quebec, so far as the 
B.N.A. Act made it possible, was under what can 
almost be called a clerical dictatorship. Cardinal 
Villeneuve had but to express his personal opinion 
and the government acted. It became customary 
to assume that what he willed would be done, and 
that what he disliked was doomed. 


Throughout this period T. D. Bouchard led the 
opposition at Quebec, and carried on a persistent 
campaign against the new order. In 1938 a pro- 
vincial Liberal convention was called to reform the 
party. One of the policies adopted was that of 
granting the suffrage to women. To this un-French 
measure, Mr. Godbout had been opposed, but being 
confirmed in the party leadership, he accepted the 
opinion of the majority. 


Came 1939, and the war, and Mr. Duplessis’s 
unsuccessful appeal to the people for a mandate to 
fight the federal government on the issue of pro- 
vincial autonomy. Adélard Godbout suddenly found 
himself at the head of a new “balance-the-budget” 
government, with T. D. Bouchard as his right-hand 
man. In his cabinet, also, was Oscar Drouin, 
representing those erstwhile rebels who had 
returned from the Union Nationale adventure, but 
whose attempt to force a “reliberalization” of 
their old party had not been entirely without suc- 
cess. 


From the liberal point of view the most import- 
ant question which now presented itself was the 
attitude which this new rouge administration 
would take toward the increased political activity 
of the clergy. The first conspicuous clash came 
over the question of granting votes to women. 
When the legislature met on February 20 the 
government announced that there would be no 
delay in introducing this measure. Although the 
speech from the throne went out of its way to pay 
him a compliment, Cardinal Villeneuve now spoke 
openly. With the obvious intention of embarrass- 
ing the government, and apparently with supreme 
self-confidence, he issued an official blast roundly 
denouncing the proposed legislation. 


For a few days there was a period of suspense. 
The country was in the midst of a federal election 
in which Quebec women already had the franchise, 
but it was freely predicted that the premier would 
not dare to defy the wishes of the cardinal. When 
the legislative assembly reassembled on March 5, a 
jubilant Maurice Duplessis lost no time in asking 
for a statement regarding the ministry’s intentions. 
Mr. Godbout’s laconic reply was dramatic: “There 
are still people who, when they have given their 
word, keep it.” 
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On April 10 the suffrage legislation was intro- 
duced by the premier himself. It was opposed by 
the Union Nationale’s ultramontane leader and by 
most of his followers, but it received a 67 to 9 
majority in the legislative assembly. On April 25 
the legislative council added its benediction and the 
bill became law. The cardinal’s disapproval had 
failed to prevent the women of Quebec from obtain- 
ing the right to vote! This fact, obvious to all, 
heralds a revival of free and unfettered political 
thought among the people of French Canada. 


Let it be emphasized that there is nothing anti- 
religious or anti-Catholic about Adélard Godbout. 
Far from it. He can be counted upon to give ser- 
ious consideration to whatever opinions the clergy 
May express upon any subject. But he has 
refused to allow even a prince of the church to 
dictate to him in a matter which he considers as 
belonging to the sphere of politics rather than of 
religion. And there seems to be little that the 
cardinal can do about it, because Mr. Godbout is in 
a position to make a terrible threat. He can 
threaten to resign. And if he resigns, he will be 
succeeded by “Teddy” Bouchard, béte noire of the 
clergy ! 

Quebec’s period of blew reaction is at an end. 
The threat to the future of Canadian peace and 
harmony no longer arises from racial or religious 
problems. It lies rather in the danger that for a 
second time the Liberal party will fail adequately 
to prepare for an economic crisis such as that 
which took it by surprise a decade ago. It is a 
danger which liberals cannot again afford to ignore. 


Ballad For Warriors 


The fight began at noon 
In a little clearing 

With shadows standing about, 
And Death cheering. 


And two that were brothers 
Under the skin 

Soon under the earth 
Were closer of kin. 


They fought for one acre of land 
That day till late, 

Fought with the bare hand 
And the naked hate, 


Until, more wise than Solomon, 
For justice keen, 
Death divided the land 
Equally between. 


GEORGE CURTSINGER 
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organized society. Nearly everybody takes 

this fact for granted, and, in normal times, 
concerns himself very little further with it. Slogans 
such as “a nation’s health is a nation’s wealth,” are 
unexciting and leave most of us cold. However, 
the depression, and the widespread malnutrition 
which has followed it, have slowly brought our 
attention to problems of nutrition and its relation 
to disease. The war, rather than diverting public 
attention to more pressing problems, seems likely 
to focus it very definitely on questions of health 
and medical care. Physical fitness and the control 
of disease have suddenly become important factors 
in national defense, (as Hon. Ian Mackenzie pointed 
out a few months ago), and we are likely to see 
wide changes in our health organization hastened, 
rather than retarded, by the war. 

It is therefore an opportune time to bring for- 
ward some of the facts about our Canadian situation 
contained in a recent survey published by the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene (Canada) 
and called A Study of the Distribution of Medical 
Care and Public Health Services in Canada. One 
could give it a briefer title, “Canada’s Health,” for 
it brings to mind the excellent report on British 
Health Services made by P.E.P. in 1937 and sum- 
marized in the small volume Britain’s Health, by 
S. Mervyn Herbert. (Penguin Books 1939). The 
Canadian report is shorter, less detailed, and one 
might say, less searching, than the British report, 
but it states clearly and concisely certain facts 
about our national health problem which should be 
known to everyone who is interested in social plan- 
ning in Canada. 

The Mental Hygiene Committee undertook this 
study several years ago, “because of the conviction 
that adequate arrangements for public health and 
medical care in the dominion are fundamentally 
important for the conservation of mental as well 
as physical health.” It is probably the first time 
that a comprehensive and critical study of health 
and medical services in Canada has ever been 
attempted. The report is mainly the work of two 
men, Hon. George Hoadley, now of Toronto, and 
Dr. Grant Fleming, Dean of Medicine, McGill 
University, and they deserve much credit for the 
result. 

In the field of public health, the report stresses 
the uneven distribution of public health services in 
different areas of the country. The services in 
rural areas are particularly inadequate, while few 
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Canada’s Health 


A Montreal Doctor 





Canadian cities approach the minimum health 
budget of one dollar per person per year required 
by local health departments. The results of this 
are to be read in our vital statistics. The report 
says bluntly: “Making due allowance for differ- 
ences in the age composition of the population, 
there does not appear to be any good reason why 
relatively more people should die in one province 
as compared with another, and yet, that is exactly 
what is taking place.” Take, for example, infant 
mortality, “the most sensitive index we possess of 
social welfare.” In 1937 the city of Three Rivers 
had an infant mortality rate of 297 per 1,000 live 
births. In the same year, Moncton showed a rate 
of 81, while Brandon had a rate of 30, the lowest 
in Canada. (In 1938, Three Rivers was finally 
organized as a full-time urban health unit. Watch 
for the results!) Tuberculosis mortality shows a 
wide range from 31 deaths per 100,000 population 
in Saskatchewan to 87 for N.B. and 88 for the 
province of Quebec. Typhoid fever, a preventible 
disease, still claims many victims, chiefly in rural 
districts and towns where the water supply is 
untreated. Diphtheria is a disease which can be 
wiped out, like smallpox, by preventive inoculation 
in early childhood. The city of Hamilton had no 
deaths from diphtheria in the five-year period 
1931-1936, while another large city in eastern 
Canada continues to have diphtheria epidemics, 
with a high mortality. 

All these glaring differences could be largely 
corrected by an adequate program of public health 
spending, and more extensive organization of full- 
time local units with trained staffs. It is as easy 
as that! 

Not so easy of solution is the problem of medical 
care. Here we are on more controversial ground. 
The greater part of this report is devoted to an 
examination of the medical services of Canada—as 
provided by private physicians, and those organized 
services which are partly governmental and partly 
under private control. 

One of the most important facts brought out by 
the report is that, on a conservative estimate, at 
least 25% of Canada’s population is “medically 
indigent,” incapable of paying for medical care 
when required, because its income is barely suffi- 
cient to provide food, clothing and _ shelter. 
Evidence is given to show that these people do not 
receive the medical care that they need; though 
they do get some medical care through the services 
of private doctors, and hospital clinics, wie some 
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provision is made in most cities for the medical care 
of those receiving relief. 


Evidence is also given that sickness and mortality 
rates are higher in this group than in the general 
population, and that malnutrition is higher. 
Children are smaller in stature and weigh less than 
children of the higher income groups. 


Turning to consider the medical services, it is 
pointed out that doctors, dentists and nurses are 
unevenly distributed throughout the country, being 
concentrated mainly in cities and towns. Rather 
than having an over-supply of doctors, it is 
estimated that at least 4,000 additional doctors 
would be needed to give this country “adequate” 
medical care. As a solution to the problem of 
medical care, group hospitalization (the purchase 
of hospital care on a prepayment plan) is con- 
sidered a step in the right direction. So is volun- 
tary health insurance, such as is now provided by 
Associated Medical Services in the province of 
Ontario, though this type of insurance will never 
solve the real problem, which is the care of the 
“medically indigent.” 


Codperative plans for medical, nursing, dental 
and hospitalization services should be extended in 
local areas, and will give valuable experience for 
national planning later. It is also urged that 
provincial governments should embark upon local 
experiments in providing health insurance for low 
income groups. The municipal physician scheme 
for rural areas, as developed in the prairie 
provinces, is endorsed, and certain improvements 
are suggested. The report gives an interesting 
summary of the experience of other countries in 
providing organized medical care, with many refer- 
ences for those interested in studying the matter 
further. 


This survey, backed by the influential names on 
its board of directors, has been welcomed by the 
press in Canada, and the facts it revealed have 
been given some prominence. The Canadian Public 
Health Journal gives it mild, but cautious, praise. 
To date, the Journal of the Canadian Medical 
Association has said nothing about it. 


This leads one to ask regarding the attitude of 
organized medicine towards the growing socializa- 
tion of medicine, as foreshadowed in the report. 
Fortunately, the Canadian Medical Association has 
kept a fairly open mind on the question, thus avoid- 
ing the mistakes of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. As individuals, many Canadian doctors 
favor state (i.e. provincial) health insurance, and 
most of them will consent to it, when the public 
finally demands it. There is general opposition 
to any plan, however, which would take away 
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professional freedom, such as a system of state 
medicine in which all doctors would become salaried 
officials. The doctors feel they should have full 
medical control under any plan, but until now they 
have been hesitant in putting forward any plans 
of their own. At the June meeting of the Canadian 
Medical Association, to be held in Toronto, an entire 
evening will be devoted to the discussion of medical 
economics, and this may have some interesting 
results. 


One hopes that this challenging report will not 
be put “on the shelf,” to be forgotten. The 
Canadian problem has been clearly stated at last, 
and the report contains in its recommendations the 
outline for an immediate plan of action, to improve 
Canada’s health, which will appeal to members of 
all progressive groups in the country. What is 
now needed is a concerted demand for action by 
the public. One can foresee representative health 
planning committees set up in the larger cities of 
Canada, as well as in rural areas—to study the 
report in detail, with its many implications, and to 
propose plans to meet local situations and to stim- 
ulate discussion. Wider public discussion of such 
matters is urgently needed in Canada. This is a 
problem in which French-Canadians are as vitally 
interested as English-Canadians, and should prove 
a fruitful field for codéperation. 


It would seem essential that such planning 
committees be non-political in composition. It is 
also esseutial for the success of any plans that, 
from the beginning, doctors should take an active 
part in the planning. This will be the best way to 
educate the doctors, and to win their active support. 
After all, we can’t get along without the doctors! 


Frustrate 


I drop from twig to grass blade’s quivering tip 
And dangling from grey cable float thin threads 
Across the gaps, and join the taut-strung rays 
With patterned arcs. Bright dew collects, silvering 
To shining tapestry the warp and weft— 
Come clumsy boot and stick in careless rape 
And shrunken shreds flap blunted in the wind. 


I cannot bridge the gap, clip end to end, 
But fumble with the ragged ruin in vain; 
Emptied and dried my spinneret—pithless, 
I cannot weave new warp and woof to web. 


[BOOK RIGHTS RESERVED] 
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The Canadian Handicraft 
Movement 
H. G. Kettle 


years a number of organizations, groups and 

associations devoted to the development 
of handicrafts, the training of workers and 
marketing of their products. They include the 
Canadian Handicraft Guild with headquarters in 
Montreal and provincial branches throughout the 
dominion, The Women’s Art Association in 
Toronto, the pioneer group, and The Guild of All 
Arts at Scarborough. The Ontario branch of the 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild alone pays an average 
of $8,000 a year to craftsmen, while the Guild with 
all its affiliations finds a market each year for 
about $50,000 worth of craft products. 

A handicraft movement of this scope is obviously 
of some importance in our social economy. The 
sums involved are not inconsiderable, and a large 
number of people are engaged in profitable work 
which is creative and recreational. On the other 
hand, there is still a good deal of work to be done 
in raising both technical standards and the quality 
of design and decoration. One of the biggest 
problems that has always faced handicraft organ- 
izations can be stated in this way: can an 
organization support an administrative staff de- 
voted to stimulating, guiding and marketing on an 
income derived from acting as middleman, and 
ensure for the craftsman a proper return for his 
labors? There are, of course, almost no limits to 
the amount of time and money that can be 
expended on general development, but experience 
has shown that, even in times when conditions have 
been vastly more favorable than in the last 
two years, handicraft guilds or groups were barely 
able to maintain marketing centers, and that in 
the field of development they have only been able 
to scratch the surface. On _ recreational and 
educational grounds alone such a movement might 
be considered worthy of government subsidy, and 
to some extent it is subsidized in that a portion of 
youth training grants and of technical school funds 
have been allotted to teaching the crafts. 

Handicraft supporters, however, have always 
felt that the solution lay in creating much larger 
markets and wartime conditions have suggested 
exploration of U.S.A. markets. Two leading 
American business men have in fact themselves 
made definite requests for information, but the 
quantities required involve transforming homecraft 
into an industry. The possibilities of this market 
and the immense technical difficulties to be over- 
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come have been very ably stated by Mr. Edwards 
in articles in Chatelaine and a survey of the whole 
position is about to be made jointly by handicraft 
organizations and leading business men. Far 
away hills look green, and those at hand less 
inviting and before we get excited over these 
distant large markets there are several problems 
nearer home which demand consideration. 


The first of these problems concerns the 
tremendous range of handicraft products both in 
kind and quality. There are woven and hooked 
articles of every description from ties to room- 
sized rugs, pottery, bookbindings, jewelry, cutlery 
and tableware, decorative buttons, carvings of 
moose and habitant, turned bowls, trays and wood 
sculpture proper. There is work from Indian 
groups, blind institutes, the Grenfell Mission and 
numerous groups of new Canadians. This mass 
of material is extremely difficult to digest and 
and display. Moreover, while the work is 
frequently technically admirable, it is not so usual 
for it to possess either the virtues of a natural, 
instinctive feeling for design peculiar to peasant 
crafts at their best, or those of a trained, 
contemporary, self-conscious 20th century crafts- 
man. All this involves the dispersal of the limited 
resources and energies of any handicraft organiza- 
tion over a very wide field of varying quality and 
importance. A more particular and concentrated 
attack might be more effective. Also in connection 
with the American markets it raises the question 
whether the intention should be to offer work of 
a peculiarly Canadian, local or even peasant 
character (largely a novelty market) or whether 
to offer simply high quality contemporary articles. 
The novelty market would obviously have a much 
more immediate success; whether it could be 
maintained would depend on economic conditions 
affecting the worker remaining so stable and undis- 
turbed by industry, that he would naturally go on 
producing articles with local characteristics. Will 
these conditions remain stable? 


The next problem concerns the livelihood of the 
craft worker, what he requires and how far he can 
obtain it. There seem to be two groups of workers; 
first, the individual artist craftsman, full-time, and 
entirely dependent on his craft; second, all those 
who are not entirely dependent. This latter group 
is more complex. It includes a large number of 
women, very many of whom are married and are 
therefore supported to some extent either by wage 
or income earners, and who are part-time craft 
workers, having other responsibilities such as 
housekeeping. It includes some who practice a 
craft as a creative outlet but who also will sell. 
They may or may not be good craftsmen. What all 
this has to do with the marketing and livelihood 
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ARCTIC FISHERMAN STANLEY KNAPP 


Stanley Knapp. was born in Devonshire and came to Canada at the 
age of eighteen as an apprenticed clerk with the Hudson Bay Company. 
Four years later he was made a post manager at Clyde Inlet. He went 
back to England in 1936 and spent eight months there studying painting 
and then returned to Canada to establish a new post for the Hudson Bay 
Company on Hudson Straits. He resigned in 1937 to spend a year study- 
ing at the Ontario College of Art and has since then been painting as he 
expresses it, “with slight recognition and no monetary gains.” He had 
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ARCTIC MOTHER STANLEY KNAPP 


studied art in England before coming to Canada and has 
been painting since he was a child. The Eskimo draw- 
ings were done in the north country around Baffin Land 
and Hudson Straits. Of the above woodcuts, Arctic 
Mother was done in 1939 and Arctic Fisherman this year. 
A smaller reproduction of another of Knapp’s woodcuts, 
The Unhappy Ones, Kovianangitung, appears on page 
119 of this issue, and was done two years ago. 
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question will be evident after we have considered 
the next factor—the machine. 

Sooner or later any discussion of handicrafts 
must inevitably take account of the machine, and 
if I dwell again on so well worn a point, my 
excuse must be that its implications seem to have 
been scarcely acknowledged by handicraft organiza- 
tions. It is evident that for almost every 
handicraft article the machine can and does produce 
in quantity an article designed for a _ similar 
function, and one which costs less. On what 
grounds can the public be expected to buy the 
more expensive handmade article? Only because, 
1) the workmanship may be better, the design 
superior or the decorative features more attractive 
or subtle, 2) there is a natural inclination to pay 
more for something that is unique, 3) there is a 
marketable value attached to a handmade look 
(sometimes somewhat unfortunately exploited), 
4) a handmade article can sometimes be produced 
on short notice to special requirements. Some 
handicraft enthusiasts will, I know, maintain that 
a machine cannot now or ever reproduce a line or 
mark with that certain nervous quality which 
invokes the sort of emotional response we get from 
a John drawing and which comes from sensitive 
handling. This may or may not be true and 
provides excellent material for the dialectician but 
it does not support the craftsman. This is the 
essential point. It may seem dull, unworthy and 
prosaic, but it is none the less vital. There are 
certain occasions when the handmade article 
possesses markedly different or superior qualities; 
have these qualities a marketable value over and 
above the machined article which will offer the 
worker a probability of a regular income? What 
are the facts about prices and profit? 


We have only to consider the prices of handmade 
articles to realize that this is essentially a luxury 
trade. To take one example: homespun makes 
admirable suits which made up may cost as little 
as $35. An expert weaver working full time on 
material used in this suit would not make $70 a 
month! In my experience a married man with 
an income of $2,000 pays on an average certainly 
not more than $30 for a suit and probably less. 


The average Canadian income is somewhere around . 


$900 per annum. These figures cannot be ignored. 
I know it is true that one group of weavers have 
developed a very fine, higher priced homespun 
which apparently is profitable, but the market here 
must be still more limited. Again a group of 


women weave a perfectly beautiful and very large 
rug, a great achievement in every way, but the 
disquieting facts are that even its high price does 
not provide a living wage. The way of the entirely 
dependent craftsman looks hard, although that 
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second group of part time workers mentioned 
earlier, may be satisfied. 

The standard argument at this point is “Yes, but 
the public must be educated,” which means per- 
suading it that for the good of its soul esthetic 
nourishment is necessary (simple enough) and 
worth hard cash (not so simple). Admirable 
sentiments, but the only final and convincing 
educational argument is contact with the articles 
themselves. But the influence of the full time 
craftsman is actually less widely felt than the 
numerically stronger homecraft workers. More- 
over the most widely felt influence is that of the 
machine. The five and ten cent store can, in six 
months, influence public taste for good or evil 
more than all the handicraft organizations in six 
years. With the influence of the machine there can 
be no really effective competition but there can 
be—coéperation. This brings me to my main point. 


The machine must be the main educational 
weapon and any handicraft organization refusing 
to recognize this is cutting its own throat. Further 
than this there must be active codperation in assist- 
ing first-class craftsmen and designers to find a 
place in industry. They may act as occasional free 
lance designers or be completely absorbed. This 
is no new idea. The Swedes accepted the machine 
long ago; in fact the Swedish Arts and Crafts 
Society, a state aided organization founded in 1845, 
has for the last twenty years directed its efforts 
largely towards assisting industry to develop mass 
produced articles of high standard and medium 
cost, while continuing its luxury handicraft 
products. Here the problem of the homecrafts has 
been met by two similar bodies, the Swedish 
Homecraft League and the Swedish Homecraft 
Association. In England similar problems arose 
when the board of trade appointed a council for 
art and industry, which published reports in 1937 
resulting in very considerable developments. In 
California the same problem has been realized 
even though it has been said that “Nowhere else 
can the artist or craftsman starve to death so 
inexpensively.” 

In conclusion. Is it possible as a matter of 
practical economics to develop a self-supporting 
large scale home industry? Which is likely to serve 
more the ultimate interests of the crafts, to 
provide small profits to a large number, or a living 
wage for a small number? Is it not necessary to 
adjust handicraft production to the size of the 
limited market, and is it not possible that an 
increase in the number of workers might even be 
harmful. The old medieval guilds were not unaware 
of problems like this. Finally, can the machine be 
ignored by any arts and crafts societies and be left 
to a Bauhaus. 
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A Study in Oils 


Robert McKeown 


ESPITE THE ACTIVITY of public rela- 
D tions counsels, the man in the _ street 

catches an occasional glimpse of the power 
exercised by monopolistic industrial groups. As a 
result of the expropriation of British and American 
oil wells, the Mexican administration found itself 
without petroleum markets, unable to buy refining 
equipment, and in serious currency difficulties. 
Because it attempted to reduce the price of gaso- 
line two cents a gallon, the government of British 
Columbia recently found the supply of fuel cut 
off. Although the supreme court of Canada upheld 
the price-cutting of the provincial legislature, the 
oil companies refused to make deliveries to their 
distributors; and for a week gas tanks were empty 
while unemployment figures grew. During this 
time efforts to tap other sources of supply were 
successfully blocked. 

To paralyze the normal activities of a province 
during war-time and to defy the highest court in 
the nation were drastic measures to take. Fortun- 
ately for the companies there was no Lazaro 
Cardénas in B.C. to expropriate them. Undoubted- 
ly they hoped to bluff their way through to a com- 
promise that would neither impair their prestige 
nor increase the danger of government control. 
When a settiement was reached the companies lost 
only one cent a gallon, while the over-expanded 
retail branch of the trade was forced to take an 
equal loss. However, the prime minister of B.C. 
took the opportunity to call a special session of 
parliament to enact legislation that would prevent 
a repetition of the strike. A law was passed 
giving the province the right to take over the 
property of the companies and enter the oil business 
at any time. 

If this legislation carries the stamp of socialism 
it is not because the B.C. Liberals have radical 
sympathies. On the contrary, they have assured 
worried eastern interests that there is no intention 
of interfering with industry as long as the law is 
observed. No one in the west doubts the sincerity 
of this statement. In fact many westerners wonder 
what prompted the government to investigate the 
oil companies in the first place. 


To anyone who has studied the report of the 
MacDonald commission, which made the inquiry 
into the cost of producing gasoline before rec- 
ommending a price reduction, the treatment 
received by the companies is not severe. Justice 


MacDonald stated that gasoline could be sold in B.C. 
at 17 to 18 cents a gallon, allowing for profits for 
all concerned as well as the seven cent tax. The 
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suggested price of 26 cents which produced the 
strike would seem to make a liberal allowance for 
any possible increase in costs of production 
attributable to the war. 

If Justice MacDonald is right and gasoline can 
be sold at less than 20 cents a gallon, the competi- 
tion between the various producers should have 
driven the price down long ago. Unfortunately, 
the existence of a number of firms selling the same 
product does not guarantee competition. The 
commission found that all distributors follow the 
price set by the Imperial Oil company. Statements 
such as: “We cannot sell under the Imperial Oil. . . 
They are the big people in the business,” were 
made by executives of various companies. 

Unlike retailers in other lines of business, the 
service station operators have no control over the 
price of the product they sell. Evidence was given 
to show that retailers who attempted to cut prices 
soon found themselves without a source of supply. 
The number of operators in a position to upset the 
price structure is small. The report shows that 
1,897 of B.C.’s 2,023 stations are owned, operated 
or controlled by an oil company or a distributor. 
Additional evidence states that there are possibly 
not more than nine bona fide independents among 
the hundreds of retailers in Vancouver. 

Consider what this means. It means that there 
is one station for every 50 cars in the province. 
This duplication of services can only be explained 
by the assumption that the companies have occupied 
all available sites in order to eliminate future com- 
petition of the price-cutting kind. “If any real 
competition exists,” comments Justice MacDonald, 
“we fear it is of the kind that serves to keep up 
the wholesale and retail prices and maintain high 
costs of distribution.” 

In contrast with the gasoline price is that of the 
other crude oil product, fuel oil. This is actually 
sold at a loss in B.C. The companies offer no 
explanation for this economic phenomenon; but the 
reason is not hard to find. In the first place, B.C. 
is a major fuel oil market. The steamships, rail- 
ways and industries on the coast consume half as 
much of the product as does Japan with its huge 
war and business machinery. The fuel oil gallon- 
age is three times that of gasoline. It is a big 
business and one that the companies intend to stay 
in “until we are thrown out, whether by the British 
Columbia government or some other factor.” 

To gain this desirable market the oil companies 
have to beat the competition of the local coal indus- 
try. They do so by selling the fuel oil at less than 
cost and gasoline at a profit that will return a net 
gain on the whole transaction. The motorist thus 
subsidizes Californian oil against Canadian coal. 

In order that the difference in price between the 
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two products of crude oil should not seem unreason- 
able, gasoline is charged with costs of production 


properly accruing to fuel oil. The method of 
accounting by which the transfer of costs is made, 
is known as “sales realization.” According to this 
system one must start with the selling price of the 
various products obtained from a barrel of crude 
oil in order to calculate the cost of producing each. 
For sake of explanation let us suppose that 10 
gallons of gasoline produced from a 35 gallon bar- 
rel of crude produces 80% of the revenue received 
from all the products of the barrel. Then to 
gasoline are charged 80% of transportation, stor- 
age, refining and all other expenses. Let the price 
of gasoline soar and that of fuel oil decline, produc- 
tion costs will always go in the same direction. 


While the facts here are drawn from the British 
Columbia investigation, other inquiries have shown 
that the conditions described are not without 
parallel elsewhere. What, then, can be done to 
improve conditions throughout Canada? 


While public ownership of this as of other 
utilities should be the ultimate aim, realization is 
still in the distance. Before the provinces or the 
dominion can go into the petroleum industry, a 
native supply of oil, sufficient to serve the whole 
nation, must be developed. In the meantime, the 


provinces should limit the number of retail outlets 
by enacting licensing legislation similar to that of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Company con- 
trol of the retail branch of the industry could be 
reduced further by duplication of an Iowa State tax 
on combined gross receipts. A graduated tax of 
this sort would make it unprofitable to operate a 
number of stations. Finally, real competition could 
be supplied by municipal and city owned retail 
outlets supplied by Mexican or other foreign oils. 


Before Storm 


Familiar fields in this strange light 

That stretches level from the west 

Are ominous: 

The grass too green, 

The zinnia bed too bright, 

Too plain the furrows’ dark significance: 

As though the world, consumed in its own fire, 
Burns for a final moment on our sight 

Before the grey obliterating cloud 


Draws down the night. 
FLORIS CLARK MCLAREN 











. YOU ever embarrased by mistakes in 
your speech and writing? Are you tongue- 
tied before an audience? Do you shy at meeting 
people? Have you ever experienced sudden chills 
during your conversations? 


BE YOUR OWN ENGLISH TEACHER 


Speak and Write Faultless English 


Do you know when to say “present” and when 
to say “introduce”? Do you know when to use 
“would” and “should”? 


Do you know when to say “me” instead of “I’’? 


How extensive is your 
vocabulary? Do you use the same 
word over and over again? Do you 





Remember, people know you by 
your words. Your speech is the key 
to your personality and ability. 

A complete mastery of English 
will put you far ahead among 
your business associates and 
friends. The word is the tool 





A Short -Cut 
Good English 


grope for the striking word that 
will clinch your point? 

Become a sparkling conversation- 
alist and writer and learn to talk 
on your feet. Most people neglect 
to improve their speech and writing 








through which the great men 
of history have influenced people. 
The man who can speak effectively is a leader. 

One glaring error in English may lower you in 
the esteem of your friends. One bad sentence 
may stop you from getting that job or that order. 


There is not a dull page in Better life? 
English. Every article is designed to 
help you, 

Would you risk one dollar on the 
chance of bettering your position in 


Becoming 


leader, 








because they cannot spare the time and patience 
necessary for class-room study. 
objections need no longer bar you from a com- 
mand of effective language. 
a speaker means 
becoming a_ Business 


Better English brings the most 


ADDRESS - BETTER ENGLISH, DEPT. S, 570 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


because they dislike sitting down 
with dry and tedious books, or 


However, these 


prominent teachers of English into 
your home. Single copies are twenty- 
five cents at newsstands. Better yet, 
send ONE DOLLAR for a five 
months’ trial subscription. 
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Canada’s Colonial 
Complex 


John Fairfax 


I, JOURNALISM 


EW CANADIAN CHARACTERISTICS are 
Fee striking than our imitativeness. Simian- 

ism vitiates almost every phase of our culture. 
It has persisted for so long that one sometimes 
wonders whether Canada will ever grow up. The 
colonial complex of which this adolescent self-dis- 
trust is an expression pentrates far beneath the 
political stratum. Indeed, our political tutelage 
may be the result rather than the cause of our 
mental servitude. It is certain that our status will 
never approximate real nationhood until the spirit 
of dependence is exorcized. 

God forbid that Canada should ever covet the 
kind of nationalism that is today heading Europe 
toward another shambles. If any good is to come 
of the present war, it must be through an intelligent 
internationalism. It is questionable, however, 
whether a healthy internationalism can ever be 
attained by nations which have no minds .of their 
own. 

Canada’s colonial complex has been a recurrent 
theme in The Canadian Forum.* Indeed, The 
Canadian Forum arose from a consciousness of the 
need to combat the colonial complex. It has 
encouraged a Canadian outlook on both domestic 
and foreign affairs and culture, frankly self-critical 
on the one hand and devoid of insular prejudices on 
the other. For some Canadian nationalists have 
merely betrayed the existence of a national infer- 
iority complex in themselves by a_ boastfulness 
about our own potentialities and modest achieve- 
ments and a belittling of other peoples. Some, on 
the other hand, have alleged heretically that the 
migration of many of our best minds to the United 
States has been due not entirely to economic causes, 
but partly to the attraction of a country which has 
shed the colonial complex and is standing on its own 
feet. No apology need be offered for again raising 
the question. Some day we may emulate the tac- 
tics of business, and establish an annual Anti- 
Colonial-Complex week in Canada. In the mean- 
time, the best that can be done is to explore some 
of the evidences and results of the complex, trust- 
ing that such psychoanalysis may assist the patient 
in attaining a normal mental state. 

An important point to be noted about our 
national inferiority complex is its duality. We feel 





*Some readers will recall especially an excellent 
article by Mr. Morley Ayearst in No. 157, Volume XIV 
(October, 1933) 
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ourselves inferior both to Great Britain and to the 


United States. The complex manifests itself with 
respect sometimes to one, sometimes to the other, 
sometimes, in a subtle mingling of subserviency, to 
both. The results as seen in our folkways are 
correspondingly diverse. 

Let us take, for example, journalism. Our most 
widely read and influential journals are daily 
newspapers. These obtain practically all their 
news of countries outside Canada, including Great 
Britain and the British commonwealth and empire, 
from United States newsgatherers. This is a 
geographicai and economic necessity; it would be 
disproportionately costly for a country of Canada’s 
size to get it in any other way. Some United King- 
dom and British commonwealth news, however, is 
gathered (usually at second hand) and put into the 
form of dispatches by men employed directly by 
Canadian newspapers or by their codéperative news 
agency, The Canadian Press. You would expect 
this to offset the disadvantage inherent in having 
most of our British and foreign news written up 
by nationals of the United States. You would 
expect the news to be selected and treated by these 
men from a Canadian angle, taking into account 
our largely North American, but nevertheless, 
peculiarly Canadian, preoccupations and interests. 
But you find, on the contrary, that Canadian 
publishers and editors have contrived to get this 
news written up in a way that will reflect British 
policy. Some of the men who write it, indeed, 
are not Canadians, but natives of the British Isles, 
who have not visited Canada, if ever, for many 
years. Here the colonial complex, which is seen in 
its finest flower among Canadian newspaper 
publishers, keeps Canadians mentally chained to 
official British views, whether or not these views 
take into account the interests or sentiments of 
Canada. Headline writers on Canadian papers do 
the rest. But still sadder is the fact that to most 
Canadians this is a matter of little significance, 
for they suffer as supinely from the colonial 
complex as do their newspaper publishers. 

Our popular magazines exhibit a like subservient 
attitude. While they often talk valiantly of 
developing a Canadian national spirit, any writer 
who presumed to discuss Canada’s political relation- 
ships from a purely Canadian viewpoint would risk 
journalistic ostracism. There is abundant Canadian- 
ism when it comes to hockey, or the Dionne 
quintuplets, or the pre-Cambrian shield; but on 
issues affecting our national status or the economic 
welfare of the Canadian masses it is the voice of 
Westminster or the voice of big business (with 
nerve centers in Wall St.) that speaks, not the voice 
of Canadianism in any distinguishable sense. 
Enthusiasm and pictures are plentifully on tap 
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for a coronation or a royal tour. But when a 
Canadian governor-general remarks that “Canada 
is a sovereign nation and cannot take her attitude 
to the world docilely from Britain, or from the 
United States, or from anybody else,” he speaks a 
language that is foreign to Canadian publishers 
and editors ruled by the still, small voice of the 
colonial complex. Thus, when the obsequies of the 
same governor-general provided Canadian camera- 
men with impressive pageantry, and Canadian 
reporters with a theme worthy of aspiring pens, 
no Canadian newspaper editor even dreamed of 
quoting that “subversive” dictum of the deceased. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 

But Canadian magazines reveal as well the 
strange duality of Canada’s colonial complex. No 
second glance is required to disclose how slavishly 
they copy their sister publications in the United 
States. In format, illustrations, even cover designs, 
they are all as identical as peas. Similarities, of 
course, one would expect to find in the periodicals 
of two North American peoples possessing so many 
traits in common, but in a country pretending to 
any sort of national status, surely not this deadly 
duplication of tone and feature! Even when 
Canadians pluck up enough courage to launch a 
new periodical, the simianism persists. Thus, a 
news-picture magazine is projected with the 
promise that at last we are to get something really 
Canadian. What do we actually get? A replica of 
a successful United States weekly of similar aims. 
The principal differences are that the Canadian 
simulacrum appears only one-fourth as often, 
is printed on poorer paper, and bears traces of the 
other half of the colonial complex—a disposition 
to view the world outside Canada through old 
country, not Canadian, eyes. 

In such circumstances, Canadians go on buying 
the similar but somewhat better periodicals 
published in the United States. (Not even the 
other half of the colonial complex can persuade 
them to buy those periodicals that pass for popular 
magazines in the British Isles.) Thus the two 
magazines most read in Canada are, a) a national 
weekly in which United States chauvinism and 
the economic royalism of American big business 
are voiced through editorials, articles and even 
fiction, and b) an edition, printed in Canada, of 
a United States weekly of similar stamp but lower 
readership I1.Q. from which offensively anti- 
British articles have been removed to avoid 
shocking the other side of the Canadian colonial 
complex. 

In this wise are we prevented from having a 
really Canadian journalism — which might con- 
ceivably be an aid in eradicating the colonial 
complex. When a Canadian periodical does 














presume to discuss Canadian and _ international 
questions from a Canadian viewpoint, even the 
“thinking” Canadians largely ignore it. The 
Canadian Forum, for instance, has been published 
for nineteen years, and whatever its politics, or 
lack of politics, at any stage in its history, it has 
been fairly consistently Canadian in tone and 
viewpoint. But comparable periodicals published in 
the United States, written primarily not for 
Canadians, but for citizens of the neighboring 
country, still have larger circulations in Canada 
than has The Canadian Forum. They are excellent 
journals, but they are not Canadian; nor would one 
expect them to be. Are the waters of Abana and 
Pharpar really so much better than those of the 
despised Jordan? No, it is only the Canadian 
colonial complex asserting itself again—this time 
amongst our intellectuals. 


O CANADA! 


“In my surveys up and down a great number of rivers 
I have always been struck with the way God, in laying 
out the courses of the rivers, provided many wonderful 
places for the development of vast power resources.” 


(John R. MacNicol, in the House of Commons, May 31.) 


The idea of those who favor a change and an immediate 
one because of present conditions, is that when the judge 
decides citizenship should be conferred, it would not be 
done one alien at a time, but there would be an 
impressive ceremony at certain intervals, when repre- 
sentatives of such an organization as the Imperial Order 
Daughters of the Empire would be present and help to 
impress upon their future fellow citizens just what it 
means to become citizens of Canada, and that it is not 
a light gift. 

(Montreal Gazette, May 25.) 


He would have every radio in Canada disconnected, Col. 
Wells asserted. The way jazz was still coming out of the 
loudspeakers, as if everything in Europe was normal, 
“hurt” him, he said. 


(Victoria Times, May 18.) 


A former Toronto mayor, W. J. Stewart, president of 
the British Empire Association, urged celebration of May 
24 by the seizure of “all subversive literature” and its 
burning in City Hall Square. 

Mayor Stanley Lewis of Ottawa called for a physical 
culture display in a public park, remarking that citizens 
“won’t have time to indulge in subversive activities” if 
they get plenty of exercise and keep physically fit. 


(Montreal Gazette, May 21.) 


This month’s prize of $1 or a six months’ subscription 
goes to Mr. D. M. Lebourdais, Toronto, for the item head- 
ing the column. Contributions to this column are wel- 
comed; original clippings should be sent with name and 
date of paper. 
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Unto Caesar the Things 
That Are Caesat’s? 


E. G. Barton 


of the Chaudiére river there lived a young man 
whose ancestors two hundred years before had 
crossed the great ocean from Brittany. 

His family was a blessed one, for each generation 
had offered one son and one daughter to the church 
and they had been accepted. 

Each year, as was the custom at that time and 
still is, the young man made a pilgrimage to some 
shrine to expiate his sins, and it happened that 
when he attained his twenty-first year and was 
looking for a wife, he met at the Shrine of Saint 
Anne an Irish girl who was contemplating entering 
the Society of the Immaculate Order of Mary, for 
she was alone in the world and the domestic work 
in which she was engaged was not profitable; but 
when she looked upon the man she knew that she 
was weak, for she loved him. 

That night they walked together in the streets 
and he told her of his family and his connections. 
And the girl reasoned, “It would be better for me 
to marry and give two of our children to the 
church for they will surely be strong and I am 
weak,” so she told the man she loved him and 
would obey and the priest blessed the union that it 
might be fruitful. 

So the man and woman lived together as man 
and wife and in due time she bore a son, but they 
were not blessed, for the boy had a withered foot 
and was sickly. Like a weed and with as littie care 
he grew. 

Next year, like a wild thing, she bore fruit again 
and it was again a son and he was destined for the 
priesthood, for he was fair and strong and she 
cared for him. 

In gratitude she bore again and it was a girl; 
so the woman said, “This child will I give to the 
Immaculate Order to erase my sin.” 

For ten years she was barren, as a field spurned 
by the seed when there is no food therein is barren. 
And the man said, “Since you give me no more 
sons I must teach the cripple to till the soil.”’ So 
he took the lad and they worked from sunrise to 
sunset. And the lad wept, for his limb pained him 
and he loved not the soil, but his father cursed him 
and said: “Ingrate! There is little enough you can 
do for the Lord’s church, cripple that you are, but 
this you can do, tili the soil and reap the harvest 
that the blessed may eat and have strength to 
glorify God.” 

And the man looked on the woman and he did 
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long for another son and she conceived; but she 
was weak and in heavy travail she died and the 
babe died with her, and the man wept, for he said, 
“I did lust and | killed her.” 

So he said to his children, “The cripple and I 
will till the soil. You, my blessed son, will take 
your inheritance and go to the priests. My daugh- 
ter shall have her dot and present herself to the 
Immaculate Order.” And it was so. 

The man and his son labored in the fields, and 
of their harvest they gave to the church that masses 
might be said for the repose of the woman’s soul 
that she might rest in peace. In the winter they 
sat round the fire, for it was cold, and there was 
no woman to mend the rents in their clothes. They 
coughed and their spittle was red. The man knew 
his end was near and he sent for the priest and 
he said, “Little have I to give to you, Holy Father, 
but all that I have I give except the farm which I 
leave to my son. I have now given all I had of 
worth, one son and one daughter and all my gold; 
pray, Holy Father, pray for the repose of my 
soul.” And he died. 

The cripple lived and there was none to tend 
him, but he tended the beasts, and the beasts took 
the sickness from him and they died and he knew 
he was cursed. 

The cripple had only the soil and it was barren, 
so he spat upon the earth and stones and weeds 
sprang up and there was nothing left wherewith 
to feed his body, so he lay down and died. 

The wind whistled in the treetops and through 
the house and through the barns. The bush crept 
ever nearer, ever nearer; there was none to stop it. 

The soil, and that blessed house of Brittany, were 
barren. 





THE UNHAPPY ONES 


STANLEY KNAPP 














The Unfilled Order 


Is that Human Lives Limited? 
May I speak to God, please? 
Yes, it’s important. 





So sorry to trouble you, 

but yesterday I lost my son. 

He was shot down in a plane in France. 

They tell me the plane took months to build, 
and cost fifty thousand dollars. 

They didn’t say how long it takes to build a son, 
nor dare to mention so costly a price 

as love. 


Yes, I must have another, 

can you get me one? 

Twenty, and tall, 

with a soft wave in his hair, back from the forehead, 
and eyes that are a little bit special — 

dark, sort of hard to describe, 

like a deep summer night. 

You know, don’t you, the kind I mean? 

Can I have him soon, please? 

Charge it to the head of Wars Incorporated. 


What’s that you say? 
But why? 


CAROL COATES CASSIDY 





Zero 


How many others !— 

and are they built of rags, waxed over, 
or otherwise 

like lead, poured molten into moulds 
and left with joints that swing? 

They, rivetted fast in pairs 

by metal circlet and a sacred whisper 
now, having forgotten youth, 

with the half a room and a length of chain between 
and love forgotten 

snore 

like a tin drum... 


while we, 

unblessed, unrivetted, 

yet having some love 

and much flesh 

and all our youth, our youth 

still unforgetting, 

shiver beneath a doorway 

casting broken 

the brittle ends of frozen kisses, petulant protest 
after the cold discomfort of the night-wind. 


ALAN G. BROWN 





City Song 


Come, let us take the air 
And stop the bus and pay the fare, 


Drink sweetly of the city-streets 
And dream of love on upper seats. 


Summer has broken on this town 
Has blossomed gold on concrete lawn 


Broken gold in lovers’ veins, 
Smashed the million window-panes. 


And when the summer-sun is set 
On the sidewalk we shall sit 


In kitchen chairs and listen to 

The radio that sings for you 

And you, my love, shall watch with me 
The uptown strip of galaxy 


Neon semaphore the dawn 
Above the roof when stars are done 


O live with me and you shall have 
The sun to sack, stars to thieve 


For to my heart is summer come, 
Summer’s epithalamium! 
RALPH GUSTAFSON 





The White Hounds 


There are two white hounds upon the green slope 

Listening to the frogs singing in the pond. 

They run to the water’s edge and then lope 

Back to lie down and watch the birds beyond 

The bank nipping the waves with salmon-pink 

Wings, casting blue shadows on the gray, 

Wind-driven water. We stand near and think 

They have not seen us but they have a way 

Of seeing everything with their brown eyes 

Half-closed, of hearing noise without a flick 

Of their pointed ears or sign of surprise. 

They have a calm way of rubbing their slick 

White hides on the grass, seeming not,to care 

If their joints fall loose. We can learn something 

From the white hounds of living unaware 

Of living, of watching the pink bird wing 

With half-closed eyes. When you see white hounds 
run 

Past some day, watch their muscles ripple, the tread 

Of their cushioned feet, see them stretch in the sun, 

And you will know the truth of what we have said. 


C. E. EATON 
THE CANADIAN FORUM 













Correspondence 


John Lehmann of Hogarth Press and editor of “New 
Writing” takes issue with one of our book reviewers: “I 
have read with great interest the long notice of the 
Christmas 1939 number of ‘New Writing’ in your issue for 
March, but I should like to suggest to the reviewer, Mr. 
Earle Birney, that he is presenting an entirely false pic- 
ture of the aims and achievements of ‘New Writing’ and 
the authors who have contributed to it—false in general 
outline and in detail. 


“Mr. Birney endeavors to make out that the intention 
of ‘New Writing’ has been overwhelmingly political, and 
that the politics were rigidly those of Stalinist Commun- 
ism. I do not wish here to go into the advantages or 
disadvantages of that particular party’s line; I merely 
wish to point out that Mr. Birney is wrong. ‘New Writing’ 
was always interested in literature first and foremost. 
It is true that it was chiefly interested in a particular 
kind of literature—what might be called, for lack of a 
better term, ‘public writing’, the work of authors who 
were socially conscious—and as the enormous majority 
of such authors in Europe were opposed to fascism it 
was ‘anti-fascist’. As the interest of authors and public 
in ‘New Writing’s’ work grew, ‘New Writing’ established 
itself as a coherent expression of what the younger 
generation of writers were attempting to do by its own 
vitality, without the need of any labels. 


“Mr. Birney says that no author who is critical of 
Stalinism was permitted to appear in ‘New Writing‘s’ 
pages. I need only point out two outstanding examples 
which prove that the contrary is true: Signor Ignazio 
Silone, known for his opposition to the Russian regime, 
and Mr. George Orwell, who fought with the P.O.U.M. 
in Spain. Mr. Birney further implies that the only 
reason for including Mlle. Triolet’s reminiscences of 
Mayakovsky was their pro-Stalinist tone; but this con- 
tribution was chosen purely for its remarkable qualities 
as a biographical sketch, which was recognized over here 
by reviewers who are far from Communist or even Left 
in their views, in spite of Mr. Birney’s judgment that she 
‘writes badly’ because she is a ‘stooge’. Mr. Birney 
maintains that only stories of International Brigade 
‘heroism’ got into ‘New Writing’; but the only prose con- 
tribution dealing with the Spanish war in the number 
he is reviewing, has nothing whatsoever to do with 
‘heroism’ as he will discover if he re-read it. 


“It is scarcely necessary to pursue this point with 
further examples. I am grateful to Mr. Birney for the 
interest he has taken in ‘New Writing’, but the manner 
of his review leads me to suggest, in all friendliness, that 
it is he, and not I, who sees literature through political 
spectacles—London, England, May 17, 1940.” 


[Mr. Birney replies: Mr. Lehmann not only protests 
too much; he distorts my review. I wrote that “in so far 
as the contributors to ‘New Writing’ had a common faith 
it was that of Stalinist communism” but that many were 
published “who were simply humanitarians without a 
party line,” and my point was that the innocents in 
general wrote better than the stooges. I stand by that 
judgment. Orwell and Silone have not been represented 
by work revealing their political differences with 
Stalinism. As for the story about Spain to which Mr. 
Lehmann refers, I have re-read it, and he is wrong. I 
have also tried to re-read the falsifications of “Mlle. 
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Triolet” about the relations between Mayakovsky and 
the Kremlin, and I repeat that “she is undoubtedly a 
stooge and, inevitably, writes badly.” Of the fatuous 
piece of writing which particularly prompted my 
remarks, the dithyramb of Marina Raskova on the “joy 
and rapture” of flying for Stalin, Mr. Lehmann discreetly 
makes no mention. Since my review was published, the 
lady has been identified as a high-placed Russian air 
official who “now seems to be accepted by everyone 
around the dictator as his wife’ (TIME, reporting 
Spencer Williams, April 1). This would not be so relevant 
if the lady could write, but she can’t, and Mr. Lehmann 
would have made fewer such literary blunders if he had 
inserted at least a half-moon of political lens at the 
bottom of his “socially-conscious” spectacles. 


Mr. Lehmann also does not mention my prediction that 
a revived ‘New Writing’ would show a war-change away 
from Stalinism. For the proof of this prediction I refer 
the impartial reader to the new ‘Folios of New Writing’ 
and my review of it in this issue. The Hogarth Press, 
which carries Mr. Lehmann’s name at its masthead, has 
for some time been quoting me in its advertisements for 
saying that ‘New Writing’ “ought to be read by anyone 
who wants to keep in touch with the really contemporary 
British literature.” This was and is true, and Mr. 
Lehmann is still welcome to the quotation. It is because 
he is so accurate a reflector of contemporary writing that 
Mr. Lehmann published so much Stalinist material before 
the war—and so little now.] 


Epitaph 


She saw the river not as others saw it. 


Not as the fisherman: 

A yellow August stream 

Swarming with red and black and silver bodies 
Bodies big with eggs like ripe red currents. 


Not as the millhand: 

A mudhole to float logs 

That earn his weekly wage 
Or a cold bath on a hot night. 


Not as the boy: 

Water, bushes, sand 

A few logs and a mess of bark chips 
Never freezes enough for skating. 


Not as the city: 

District a hotbed for communism 
But properly managed 

Returns one of the old line parties. 
A good sewer outlet. 


The river was her god and her deliverance. 


DoROTHY TRAIL 
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The Modern Empire 


EMPIRE ON THE SEVEN SEAS: James Truslow Adams; 
McClelland and Stewart (Scribner); $3.50. 


| IS BEGINNING TO SEEM a pity that Mr. Adams ever 
discovered his talents as a popularizer. His reputation 
as a scholar is solidly founded on his studies of early New 
England, and his gifts as an interpreter of the past were 
demonstrated in “The Epic of America.” But the success 
of the latter volume has led him to attempt an application 
of its methods to other fields of history; and the latest— 
and not altogether the happiest—of these efforts is this 
second of his two-volume survey of the history of 
England. 

The success of “The Epic of America” was very largely 
due to the fact that it embodied a definite thesis about 
the main currents of American development. Whether 
you agreed with that thesis or not, you were bound to 
recognize that it gave coherence and meaning to the 
author’s treatment of American history. And because he 
felt so profoundly about his interpretation—how pro- 
foundly he later showed in his misapplication of it in his 
biography of Jefferson—it lent vigor and pungency to a 
style which has always been attractive and readable. 
The volume was a real contribution to the understanding 
of American development. 

These qualities, however, are considerably subdued in 


the present volume. Initially Mr. Adams’ approach is 


based on a sound idea—that of treating England as an 
imperial power, and showing how her imperial activities 
grew out of the basic facts of English history. This book, 
therefore, is not merely a story of the dependent empire 
or of the growth of the commonwealth, but an effort to 
bring out the salient aspects of England’s whole develop- 
ment. But the effort is based on no very original 
approach and no very deep convictions; and however 
useful it may be as an introduction to the reader who has 
no knowledge of English history, it is unlikely to add a 
great deal to the enlightenment of any who have even a 
casual acquaintance with that subject. 

Moreover, it may in some respects be misleading even 
as an introduction. I do not mean simply because of 
factual errors—there are a number of these, but they are 
comparatively minor. It is rather the result of a con- 
ventional approach accompanied by a limited perspective. 
Mr. Adams can be forgiven for his generosity toward 
Britain’s imperial activity, even though there are times 
when his enthusiasm seems to overcome his impartiality. 
What is less excusable is his failure to carry out his 
implied purpose, and to show clearly how the fundamental 
developments in English economics and politics affected 
the growth and nature of the empire itself. 

It is natural that a Canadian, looking for an example 
of the author’s approach, should turn to the rebellion of 
1837 and the subsequent struggle for responsible govern- 
ment. It is not a topic which Mr. Adams treats very 
satisfactorily. There is a sketchy account of conditions in 
Canada and of the aims of the reformers; but for a clear 
appreciation of the underlying factors in the situation 
the reader will look in vain. The impression is given 
throughout of enlightened British statesmanship profiting 
from the lessons of the American revolution, and con- 
sciously striving to advance the colonies in the best 
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traditions of English freedom. There is no real evaluation 
of that combination of indifference and resistance which 
did so much to delay Canadian autonomy, and only the 
briefest indication of how the victory of the theories of 
the radicals in English policy resulted in the grant to the 
colonies of a measure of political freedom whose full 
implications the British government itself only incom- 
pletely understood. 

Other examples could be cited, including the sketchy 
and non-commital treatment of the evolution of the mod- 
ern commonwealth. This is enough, however, to indicate 
the disappointing nature of the volume. It reads easily, 
and to a certain extent its shortcomings are due to the 
need to summarize and simplify a long and complex story. 
But that is not the whole explanation for a treatment 
which remains unfortunately superficial. Mr. Adams is 
in very great danger of falling into mere glibness; and 
no one who admires the solid value of his earlier works 
can fail to regret that fact. EDGAR McINNIS 


Partition of Germany 


EXIT PRUSSIA: Edgar Stern-Rubarth; Nelson (Duck- 
worth); pp. 220; $2.00. 


MONG THE PLANS for post-war Europe, ‘Exit 

Prussia’ should find a place of considerable interest. 
Dr. Stern-Rubarth is himself a German, a distinguished 
journalist driven out by Nazism, who settled in England 
in 1935. The essence of his thesis is that Prussians and 
Germans are two distinct and very different peoples. 
The real German is then the western German on this 
side of the Elbe, who is temperamentally docile, romantic, 
artistic, a good European, himself the victim of Prussian 
conquest, though he has absorbed to some extent the 
Prussian brutality and ruthlessness over a period of 
years. 

The author, himself from Frankfurt, follows out this 
difference through German history, and proposes, not the 
dismemberment of Germany but its division into two 
politically and ethnologically different parts. The real 
Germany west of the Elbe would then, he maintains, once 
freed of the Prussian yoke, develop into a reliable partner 
in any European community while the Slavonic Prussian 
would be rendered harmless by depriving him of his 
dominant position in Germany as a whole. 

The proposal deserves study and is here supported by 
impressive historical, geographical and economic argu- 
ments. The author is well aware that his main distinction 
is controversial. Neither Hitler nor many of his lieuten- 
ants are Prussians, but then Hitler is not a German either 
—nor was Napoleon, strictly speaking, a Frenchman. 

The main proposal is then fitted into a scheme for 
Europe as a whole, which is to be a loose federation of 
eight units, four of them regional sub-federations. The 
eight units are: Britain, France, Italy, Germany west 
of the Elbe with Austria, Spain and Portugal, the 
Balkans, Scandinavia and the Lowlands, finally Prussia 
with Poland and Czechoslovakia, all this subject to 
plebiscites and various other safeguards. Suggested 
federal constitutions follow. The regional federal gov- 
ernments are to control customs, transport, currency 
and to have a representative body to administer federal 
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affairs. The overriding European federation is to control 
all European armaments, and a special European nation- 
ality is to be established for its troops and civil service. 

The merit of this book is that the author tries to be 
as concrete as possible and to establish units based on 
common economic and other interests. He is necessarily 
theoretical in places, but he expressed a fundamental 
idea which will have to find some concrete expression if 
European civilization is to survive. 

The third and last part is devoted to economic recon- 
struction, and this is very sketchy. Dr. Stern-Rubarth 
wants to avoid both fascism and communism, and he shies 
away violently from the word socialism, clearly because 
it has at one time or another been claimed as its own by 
each of these two systems, but his program is very 
abstract, and in fact more radical than many a socialist 
plan. 

The most interesting part of the book is undoubtedly 
that which expounds and seeks to justify the distinction 
between Prussian and German, and it offers at least one 
possible answer to the disturbing problem of how to deal 
with a defeated Germany when the day comes. 

G. M. A. GRUBE 


Art in Spite of Hell 


FOLIOS OF NEW WRITING, Spring, 1940; John Lehmann, 
editor; Longmans, Green (Hogarth); pp. 159; $1.65. 


R. LEHMANN HAS agreeably surprised both him- 

self and the readers of his semi-annual anthology 
of modern British literature by producing another volume 
in the midst of the war, after having announced the prob- 
able death of the venture last Christmas. Naturally the 
resurrection is less full-bodied than the original; the 
illustrations are gone, the contents cut in half, and the 
paper testifies to the Nazi successes in Scandinavia. 
Nevertheless the modernity and the quality are maintain- 
ed and there are even two Asiatic contributions which 
are quite up to the level of the interesting foreign 
material frequently incorporated in this series. One is a 
story, by a Chinese student, of peasants building the 
Yunnan-Burma highway; the other is a fine atmospheric 
sketch by Ahmed Ali, “Morning in Delhi.” 

There are a score of poems of quality, especially not- 
able being two translations from the French of Pierre 
Jean Jouve, remarkable for their use of apocalyptic 
imagery, and the verses of the Welshman Garonwy Rees 
(now at the front) and the Englishmen Arthur Harvey 
and H. B. Mallalieu. There is a sensitively written 
story about a British deserter, by Ralph Elwell-Sutton 
(also at the front) and one of Rosamond Lehmann’s 
brilliantly visual character sketches. 

This reviewer predicted, in a notice of the Christmas 
issue, that if “New Writing” revived, its prevailing Stalin- 
ist tone would not revive with it. Mr. Lehmann, in a 
long letter, has protested against my political character- 
ization of past issues, yet in the preface to the present 
volume he says that his anthology must now “be different 
in many ways, partly because the war....is bound to 
change men’s minds.” A change is certainly observable 
already; gone are the intellectual romanticizings of the 
“underground movement” and of Stalin’s Russia. On the 
other hand, an old contributor, André Chamson, is 
represented by an officer’s diary which notes that “we 
are also fighting for Christianity’ and that a German 
S.A. officer is “not a man in the sense in which man is 
fellow to all who are subject to the common laws of 
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humanity.” Mr. Lehmann need not apologize for being, 
as an editor, a sensitive reflector of changing thought 
in literature, particularly since he has been more success- 
ful than most in maintaining high literary standards 
whatever material he published. But the past may be 
left to bury itself; the great thing is that Mr. Lehmann 
and his colleagues are keeping open the paths for British 
literature, in the midst of the holocaust. We hope against 
hope that the editor and his artists will all be spared to 
publish soon again and in a world free for their art. 

EARLE BIRNEY 


Best of the Refugee Novels 


PARIS GAZETTE: Lion Feuchtwanger; transl. by Willa 
and Edwin Muir; Macmillans (Viking Press); pp. 860; 
$3.00. 


OT SINCE The Ugly Duchess and Power has 

Feuchtwanger succeeded in providing his unique 
novelistic talent with such appropriate material as he is 
using in Paris Gazette. The story of this German refugee 
paper is made the focal point in which numerous 
individual destinies are ccllected, analyzed and trans- 
formed—a superb opportunity for Feuchtwanger to 
bring his organizing power, long his chief distinction as 
a novelist, into full play. We consider the book to be the 
best picture of refugee life so far, with Jolan Foldes’ The 
Street of the Fishing Cat running a close second. Both 
draw from the same milieu, though with widely different 
purposes. The Hungarian writer is searching, in the 
cracks of shattered humanity, for the eternal beauty of 
intimate sentiments, affectionate experiences and touches 
of humor, as if to show that these will make any kind of 
a life bearable and even lovable. Feuchtwanger, on the 
other hand, tries to sweep broken existences back into a 
united group that will assume its place and function in 
history. His emphasis is on epic events and political 
trends, ranging from the unbelievable sufferings of 
anonymous emigrants to definite occurrences which have 
become history. And since all these happenings are real 
and true to life, and in most cases of the stranger-than- 
fiction type, Feuchtwanger has no difficulty in welding 
fiction and history together and in asserting, over both, 
his rights as a novelist. The result is a rare combination 
of hair-raising suspense and historical facts, of private 
lives and a common destiny; one of the most stirring 
phases of recent times has found its adequate novelistic 
presentation. 

Considering the author’s talents and limitations, and 
also the scope of the historical novel, we should, perhaps, 
not ask for more. And yet, one cannot help wishing that 
this inferno might gradually change over into purgatorio 
and reveal at least the outlines of a better future. For 
these we watch in vain. Intellectual honesty Feucht- 
wanger shows more than many readers will like; his 
refugee-protégés are far from being all good and innocent, 
in fact they add a good deal to an already inhuman bur- 
den of misery, through their own quarrels, jealousies and 
treacheries. But constructive vision the writer nowhere 
displays, though he is by no means resigned to the sad 
state of affairs. “Give it time,’ one of his characters 
keeps on repeating, and the strongest symbol of the book 
is called “Waiting Room.” It is the title of a symphony 
composed by a German refugee, and it is also the lietmotif 
that kindles the flame of faith, and so, when the novel 
comes to a close with the successful performance of the 
“Waiting Room” in London, the reader feels elated both 
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over the factual and over the symbolic significance of 
this success. 

Feuchtwanger writes in a strangely traditional style, 
which is strongly reminiscent of the present lull in Ger- 
man fiction. Otherwise there is no comparison; his 
humanism and nobility of purpose belong to a better 
tradition, as does also his téchnique. With regard to the 
latter not even the publisher’s blurb is able to overstate 
when it claims that the reader sweeps into an ever- 
widening scene with perfect mastery of the situation. H.B. 


Recent Fiction 


CITIZENS: Meyer Levin; Macmillans (Viking Press); pp. 
650; $3.00. 


UNDAY, JULY 4TH, Mitch Wilner with Sylvia, his 

wife, their two children, and Sylvia’s relations, are 
picnicking on a beach near Chicago. On their way home 
Sylvia wants to stop for a few minutes and see how the 
strikers are getting along who are picketing the steel 
mill. Her interest, newly aroused by a friend she had 
met at some lectures, is not very definite. She thinks 
that possibly they may need some first aid supplies if 
the police interfere with the parade or the picketing and 
that Mitch might give them some advice as to what 
would be needed. From this innocent beginning Levin 
develops a story that combines action with documentation, 
and detachment with fervor. (The historical basis for 
the story is the similar incident on Memorial Day in 
Chicago in 1937.) 

Mitch Wilner is the only doctor on the scene when the 
police fire into the crowd of strikers and friends and 
innocent bystanders. Some of the injured he is able to 
treat on the spot, others he gets to the nearest hospital, 
others are arrested by the police and taken off to gaol in 
spite of his protestations, and he is unable to give them 
the attention they require. He finds himself more and 
more involved in aspects of the affair that have no con- 
nection with the purely medical function. He is called 
upon to testify whether the bullet wounds were front or 
rear wounds, because it is important to discover whether 
the crowd was advancing upon the police or retreating. 
More than this, he finds himself emotionally involved and 
puzzled as to where the responsibility lies. Are the 
Chicago police traditionally opposed to the working-man 
and his unions, because of the long series of clashes in the 
industrial history of Chicago? Would the same thing have 
happened in New York, for instance? Or was ene man, 
the captain in charge, particularly bitter against the 
strikers? Or were the professional organizers to blame 
for allowing picketing, even though legal, knowing the 
mood and temper of the police force? Or have the police 
been bribed by the mill-owners? 

Levin is here using a conventional formula: the liberal 
scientist is brought fact to face with social problems and 
forced to revaluate his attitude to society and his own 
place in it. So absorbed does Mitch become in the task 
of weighing the evidence of the responsibility for the ten 
deaths that he neglects his clinical research and achieves 
a fair degree of unwelcome publicity. Sylvia, afraid for 
his position and their own social security, regrets the 
impulse that set up the train of events and a coolness 
springs up between them. 

Into this central web, many strands are skilfully woven. 
The life stories and social milieu of the steel workers who 
took part in the strike are sketched with fidelity and 
energy. Mexicans, Scandinavians, Poles, Russians, 
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Italians and third generation Americans parade before 
us with their ambitions analyzed, their home life 
uncovered, their convictions and prejudices revealed with 
all the skill of a successful newspaper man, bringing a 
highly developed reporting ability to bear upon people 
and questions which he sees to be of paramount import- 
ance. 

Gradually Mitch’s scientific mind clears the clouds of 
doubt and misunderstanding from his view of the impli- 
cations of the struggle. He sees an analogy between his 
own research into allergies and the underlying causes of 
the conflict between police and striker. The police suffer 
from anaphylaxis, induced sensitivity, injected first at the 
Haymarket “riot” and strengthened by a series of clashes. 
The problem then resolves itself into the attempt to inject 
an anti-toxin of tolerance into the body politic. One year 
after the event, a gathering arranged at the scene of the 
massacre gives Mitch an opportunity to review the devel- 
opments since the event took place. The bereaved fam- 
ilies have faded from the scene as those existing below 
subsistence level in a big city can so easily do, a radical 
professor has been dismissed from the university, one of 
Mitch’s patients has fought with the loyalists in Spain, 
but the body of citizens is strengthened in its determina- 
tion to continue the fight for the rights of the individual 


citizen. M.W. 
AUNT BEARDIE: Joseph Shearing; McLeod; pp. 316; 
$2.75. 


ITHIN HIS GENRE, Joseph Shearing is a story- 
teller’s model. It is his habit to take some remote 
and forgotten crime and reconstruct it in fact and in 
psychology. His highly developed gifts of insight and 
inference are reserved for the women involved in these 
crimes and one might hazard that were these gifts 
applied to more important themes he would be a ranking 
interpretive writer. Aunt Beardie has neither the pace 
nor the complexity of Moss Rose or Spider in the Cup 
but this is rather the fault of the material than of the 
treatment. Aunt Beardie, ‘herself’, is a beautifully sus- 
tained character, and the relationship between the 
mother and daughter involved with her is subtle and 
artful. As usual, Joseph Shearing, without apparent 
artifice, creates an atmosphere of chilled apprehension 
that is half the perverse charm of his work. 
ELEANOR GODFREY 


THE BACKWARD SON: Stephen Spender; Longmans, 
Green (Hogarth); pp. 266; $2.00. 
HE SENSITIVE, restrained quality of this book sug- 
gests that it may, in part, be autobiographical. With 
heartbreaking perception Mr. Spender describes the 
awkwardness, the colorlessness, the earnest little 
pomposities, of a nervous, self-conscious boy. Geoffrey 
is between a brilliant and self-possessed older brother and 
an angelic younger brother. From his parents he receives 
a sort of exasperated affection, from his schoolmates 
indifference unless he is required as a butt. He is striving 
continually to break down the wall raised by his own 
lack of charm and articulation, and with each failure he 
grows more introvert. While to his parents and his 
teachers he seems to grow duller, painfully his inner-self 
acquires a dry wisdom. His battle with an unfriendly and 
irritable world will not be over until with maturity a 
sort of philosophical collodion is spread over his raw 
sensibilities. Mr. Spender’s curiously delicate prose makes 
a spiritual universe, in little, of the school, the family, the 
society, in which his unhappy Geoffrey finds himself. 
ELEANOR GODFREY 
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QUIETLY MY CAPTAIN WAITS: Evelyn Eaton; Musson 
(Harpers); pp. 365; $2.75. 


HE SUPERB BEST-SELLER MECHANICS of this 
historical novel can evoke nothing but a kind of awe 
in the reviewer. It has everything: a new locale—Acadia 
at the turn of the 18th century; a cast of semi-authentic, 
highly emotional characters; plenty of social and political 
intrigue; maps on the inside front and back covers and 
an appendix quoting the records upon which the story 
is based. And over all is discharged with the efficiency 
of a spray-gun a rich aroma of amorous hanky-panky. 
The skeleton of the novel is the tribulations undergone 
by a Mme. de Freneuse and a Captain de Bonaventure to 
preserve an adulterous relationship. The political 
machinations, the colonial maladministration, the sieges 
and massacres in New France provide the background for 
this theme. Now this is the main factor responsible for 
the distortion in most historical fiction. Popular taste 
demands that its heroes and heroines not only be glamor- 
ous but dominate their environment. As a consequence 
history must be pared to fit them, significances shifted to 
meet the exigencies of a plot. Kenneth Roberts’ reputa- 
tion rests on the determination and integrity with which 
he has avoided this pitfall. Miss Eaton’s sales should 
reflect the eagerness with which she has thrown herself 
into it. ELEANOR GODFREY 


A Year of Canadian Writing 


LETTERS IN CANADA, 1939; ed. A. S. P. Woodhouse; 
University of Toronto Quarterly offprint; pp. 114. 


HE ANNUAL CRITICAL REVIEW and selected 

bibliography of Canadian writings, prepared by 
the editors of the University of Toronto Quarterly, un- 
doubtedly contains the most valuable literary criticism 
in Canada. The review of last year’s poetry, by Professor 
E. K. Brown, is in itself a fine piece of writing, highly 
economical and yet easy in style. Professor Brown can 
be appreciative without loss of probity, and when he 
judges adversely his comment is creative. Among the 
periodical verses selected for special mention are two 
from the Canadian Forum: A. J. M. Smith’s “The Bride- 
groom” and Anne Marriott’s “Woodyards in the Rain.” 
This reviewer understands that through an unintentional 
omission, the literary material in the December Forum 
was not included for consideration. This would explain 
the failure to remark on E. J. Pratt’s fine poem “The 
Radio in the Ivory Tower,” or to list Comyn Clarke’s 
sonnet “From the Canadian Prairies,’ William Robbins’ 
satire “Counterpoint,” or Dorothy Livesay’s “The Fallow 
Mind.” 

Professor J. R. MacGillivray’s review of last year’s 
Canadian fiction is equally sound in judgment and con- 
structive in comment. One could perhaps spare some of 
the space devoted to plot-explanation for more of 
Professor MacGillivray’s sardonic comment, and it is 
unfortunate that so little attention is paid to the short 
story. Though no important collections appeared in 1939, 
several separate stories were published whose literary 
quality better deserves the space devoted to the less 
skilful among the Canadian novels. Every year Edward 
J. O’Brien finds a dozen Canadian short stories worthy 
of starring in his lists. A special subsection might well 
be created for criticism of this form. 

There is no space here to examine the other four 
critiques, though they are just as proficient and valuable: 
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the Drama (Mr. W. S. Milne), French-Canadian Letters 
(Professor Walter), New-Canadian Letters (Professor 
Kirkconnell), and “Remaining Material” (Professor 
Woodhouse). 

A selected bibliography is appended. Though of great 
reference value, it inclines to fall between the two stools 
of bibliographical completeness and judicious notice. 
With the Canadian Periodical Index now regularly 
functioning, as well as several specialized bibliographies, 
one is inclined to wish that the Quarterly would carry 
its principle of selectivity to the point where mention 
becomes definitely honorable mention. 

It is to be hoped that nothing will interfere with the 
regular continuance of “Letters in Canada.” 

EARLE BIRNEY 


Poetry 


THE MAN COMING TOWARD YOU: Oscar Williams; 
(Oxford); pp. 109; $2.00, (U.S.). 


A POET’S TESTAMENT: Paul Potts; (The Whitman 
Press); pp. 46. 


HE POEMS in Mr. Williams’ book are very homogen- 

eous: none are bad, not many stand out particularly, 
and nearly all sound more or less alike. Mr. Williams is 
not fond of free verse; he prefers regular beats, resonant 
rhymes, and in general a simple quatrain stanza. His 
imagery and diction are based on a complicated private 
symbolism, with a good many animals in it, in which 
certain words such as “skyline” and “quicksilver” have 
hieroglyphic meanings. A string of declarative sentences 
containing an interlocking system of mixed metaphors 
is therefore the general appearance the poetry presents. 
Like this: 
A canyonful of bells shivers to bits in a fit of innocence: 
The railway station bends its head around the napes of 


silence: 

Everywhere the shadows are budding on the tree of 
substance, . 

Flowering into large leopards grounded swiftly on the 
pylons. 


This is called “metaphysical” in the jargon of literary 
criticism: it is an association of images deliberately made 
farfetched in order to suggest the strain between the 
synthetic view of the world sought by poetry and the 
analytic approach to it offered by sense experience. Mr. 
Williams’ technique, which seems to owe something to 
Hart Crane, is always expert, but is not very versatile 
in mood: he is generally too heavy for fantasy and too 
pedantic for satire. I like him best when he is most 
oracular and visionary. 

The past, according to Mr. Williams, is a nightmare of 
cruelty and injustice: man has founded one civilization 
after another which has perished in a welter of blood, 
and only a faint trickle of art survives. The present is 
equally a nightmare haunted by the enormous industrial 
monster science has created, and it too is meeting the 
same fate. The reason for this is that science is not 
abstract, but the product of a human mind, and that 


‘mind is still in the grip of a life force fundamentally 


blind and unconscious. Try as it may, humanity 
cannot get beyond myth and hallucination, and science 
has not solved, it rather expresses, the riddle of the 
hostility of the world to man and of man to himself. 
Perhaps the lurking fear which causes wars also prevents 
us from seeing nature as real rather than phenomenal, 
and if we could conquer that fear our present way of 
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looking at the world might blow up in an apocalypse 
of matter and apotheosis of man. But, though Mr. 
Williams seems tc hint darkly at such a possibility, he 
loses his nerve, and the poems in the section called 
“Tomorrow” bear a depressing resemblance to those 
called “Today.” 

One rather annoying mannerism is common enough in 
modern poetry to be worth a digression. Some 19th 
century American poets developed a disastrous kenning- 
type consisting of an abstract noun in the genitive 
followed by an adjective and a concrete noun. I pick 
“life’s best oil,’ “Fortune’s fickle moon,” “Death’s idle 
gulf,” and about a dozen more out of a poem by James 
Russell Lowell. This is obsolescent, but a turned-around 
form of it persists. I open Mr. Williams at random and 
find “the royal warhorses of music,” ‘the secret spit 
of conscience,” “the headlined arms of tomorrow,” and 
four others in one short poem. Otherwise, Mr. Williams 
is skilful, subtle and often profound, though his 
consistently oblique diction and monotonous rhythm make 
a rather crustacean cover for his sensibility. 

Paul Potts is a Canadian Communist living in England, 
and has appeared in the Forum. His verses have the 
castration complex frequent in left-wing poetry: the 
worker is simple and virile and the bourgeois soft and 
complicated, and if poetry has punch and guts and 
cojones, it doesn’t need any other poetic qualities to be 
taken to the great heart of the masses. They follow this 
stereotype so closely that they sometimes read almost 
like parody: slapdash rhythmless ‘vers libre’, crude 
caricatures of the ruling class: raucous abuse of The 
System, prophecies of The Day — everything an 
unsympathetic reactionary would expect to find and 
nothing to surprise him. Mr. Potts does his best to 
convince us that he is an authentic folk poet and a 
Canadian Mayakowsky, but his work smacks of the 
party committee-rooms rather than the park bench or the 
breadline, and it is not surprising to find that, as is usual 
with self-conscious poetry written around a theory, the 
critical preface is by far the best thing in the book. The 
English may like it better, as it is harder for them to 
distinguish sincerity from affectation in the use of 
colloquial American speech. Hugh MacDiarmid con- 
tributes a somewhat absent-minded second preface. 
H. N. FRYE 


Recent Pamphlets 


ACMILLANS GIVE US a powerful plea by William 
Arthur Deacon against the censorship of books, in 

the form of a lecture delivered to the Ontario Library 
Association, entitled SH-H-H . . HERE COMES THE 
CENSOR (10c). Mr. Deacon very rightly insists that 
there can be no compromise here, that it is the Nazi who 
wants to make knowledge a secret science. “Either you 
must accept the full implications of the idea that human 
beings can be trusted, which is the basis of all our 
boasted progress; or you edge over into regulation of 
thought, which is the mainstay of dictatorship.” These 
are brave words at a time when so many are inclined to 
believe that democracy must ape the methods of dictator- 
ship. When, in an emergency, some restrictions of liberty 
are inevitable in the military and political fields, their 
temporary nature can only be assured if we vigorously 
oppose all restrictions in the realm of the mind. Mr. 
Deacon deserves our thanks for making that very clear. 
THE FRENCH CANADIAN PRESS AND THE WAR, 
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by Florent Lefebre, (Ryerson 25c) is the second of a 
series on Contemporary Affairs under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. It is a brief 
survey of the attitude of the French-Canadian press 
towards Canada’s participation in this war, both before 
and after the parliamentary decision of last September. It 
brings no surprises, and the author indulges in no com- 
ments. A useful summary which shows what is expected: 
recognition of Hitler’s responsibility for the war, doubts 
on the necessity of Canadian participation, acceptance of 
the accomplished fact, uncompromising opposition to con- 
scription. 

The Oxford Press continues its series on World Affairs 
with three new numbers: THE UKRAINIAN CANADIANS 
AND THE WAR, in which Professor Kirkconnell, who 
has made a thorough study of foreign Canadians and their 
press—readers will remember his Canada, Europe and 
Hitler—vindicates the loyalty of Canadians of Ukrainian 
origin, and shows how they have already given the 
country their support. He lists their various organizations 
—among them the Ukrainian Farmer-Labor Temple, 
representing about 10% of the Ukrainian population, and 
this he regards as a communist organization. It is that 
which has recently been suppressed. The war is said to 
have brought unanimity among Ukrainians previously 
divided by the struggles in their homeland. 

THE LIFE AND GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
by Dr. J. A. Williamson,- is a brief survey of imperial 
history since 1783. As in earlier pamphlets it is the 
dominions and India that receive most attention, and one 
would have welcomed a table with the date of acquisition 
of the various colonies. The whole thing seems very 
sketchy. 

Events move so fast that discussions such as HOW 
BRITAIN’S RESOURCES ARE MOBILIZED, by Max 
Nicholson, are liable to be out of date before they 
are published. This, of course, is no fault of the author. 
The whole tone of this pamphlet, however, belongs to 
the Chamberlain era, with its quite unnecessary apolo- 
getics for war controls. The story that needs telling of 
that earlier period of the war is not so much the elaborate 
machinery of control, but why it was both so elaborate 
and so desperately inefficient. However, we shall not get 
that story just yet. 

Also by the Oxford Press, though not belonging to the 
series, are the next two. THE CHALLENGE TO LIB- 
ERTY, an address by Lord Halifax at Oxford (10c) seems 
somewhat amorphous, though a foreign secretary who 
tries to give a non-political address in war-time is 
necessarily at a disadvantage. Lord Halifax discusses the 
contrast between the younger and the older generation 
in Britain, and goes on to point out that the real gulf is 
between youth and youth, in democracies and fascist 
countries respectively. That is quite true, but what Lord 
Halifax does not explain is why British youth was given 
such a much smaller share of responsibility. THE LAST 
CRUSADE, by the Dean of Durham (15c) is a rather dis- 
quieting piece of work. The Dean argues at length that 
this war is a holy war: since we are fighting for justice, 
and God is the fount of all justice; since we are fighting 
for liberty, and Christianity means liberty; since we are 
fighting for the sanctity of treaties, a “cause that God 
must bless”; for all these reasons our cause is favored of 
God. All this may be true, but the disquiet of the reader 
is due to the feeling that it becomes a divine better to 
pray for God’s help than to be too assured of it and argue 
about it quite so confidently. There is a thing the 
Greeks called hubris. One’s discomfort is not decreased 
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by the fact that Lord Halifax wrote a 
short introduction. 

The Public Affairs Committee (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C.) continues 
its excellent series (10c each). SAFE- 
GUARDING OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES 
by Robert E. Cushman, believes that, 
owing to decisions. of the Supreme 
Court, civil liberties in the U.S. are 
better protected than during the last 
war, though the dangers are fully 
realized: “It is only a step from the 
doctrine that civil liberties are rela- 
tive . . . to the simple and brutal 
slogan that the end justifies the means. 
It requires all the self-discipline that 
a great nation can muster, and some- 
times more, to make sure that the 
step is not taken.” The pamphlet is 
a study. of civil liberties in the last 
war and of the present situation. In 
59c OF YOUR $1, T. R. Caskadoon 
studies the cost of distribution. “Out 
of every dollar spent by the consumer, 
about 59c goes for the service of dis- 
tribution, and only 41c for production.” 
The author then explains why this is 
so, with statistics on the price spreads 
in different products, breaking them 
up into different services. He gives 
the reasons for the high cost of dis- 
tribution and makes suggestions for 
improvement. HOW MONEY WORKS, 
by Arthur D. Gayer and W. W. Ros- 
tow, might well be called ‘What 
Everybody Should Know About 
Money’. It tells what money is, how 
it is created and spent, the functions 
of the banks and the uses of govern- 
ment spending. There follows a short 
account of private and government 
spending since the last war; severe 
inflation and depressions are foreseen 
at the end of this one. The question 
is then faced as to how this can be 
minimized by wise government spend- 
ing. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


War Finance in Canada: F. H. Brown, 
J. D. Gibson, A. F. W. Plumptre; 
Ryerson Press; pp. 110; 75c. 

The Last Crusade: Cyril Alington; 
Oxford; pp. 38; 15c. 

Ukrainian Canadians and the War: 
Watson Kirkconnell; Oxford; pp. 30; 
10c. 

Life and Growth of the British Empire: 
J. A. Williamson; Oxford; pp. 32; 
10c. 

How Britain’s Resources are Mobilized: 
Max Nicholson; Oxford; pp. 32; 10c. 

French Press and War Aims: F. H. D. 
Pickersgill; U. of T. Quarterly re- 
print; pp. 10. 

War Blockade and Counter-Blockade: 
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C. P. Stacey; U. of T. Quarterly re- 
print, pp. 14. 

Challenge to Liberty: Viscount Halifax; 
Oxford; pp. 24; 10c. 

Rape of the Masses: Serge Chakotin; 
Musson (Routledge); pp. 299; $2.50. 

Peace in our Time: James P. Warburg; 
Musson (Harper); pp. 76; 90c. 

Quietly My Captain Waits: Evelyn 
Eaton, Musson (Harper); pp. 365; 
$2.75. 

Mobilizing Civilian America: Harold 
J. Tobin & Percy W. Bidwell; Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations; pp. 276; 
$2.75 (U.S.) 

An Empire of the Dust: Lawrence 
Svobida; Copp Clark (Caxton); pp. 
203; $3.50. 

Citizens: Meyer Levin; Macmillans 
(Viking); pp. 650; $3.00. 

Paris Gazette: Lion Feuchtwanger; 
Macmillans (Viking); pp. 860; $3.00. 

Letters in Canada, 1939: edited A. S. P. 
Woodhouse; U. of T. Quarterly repr.; 
pp. 114. 

Exit Prussia: Edgar Stern-Rubarth; 
Nelson (Duckworth); pp. 220; $2. 
Enquiry Into Cooperation: Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp.; pp. 96; 50c. 
Poems: Ralph Gustafson; Sewanee 

Review reprint; pp. 12. 
How Money Works: Arthur D. Gayer 








COMBINATION SUBCRIPTIONS 


The Canada Forum $2.00 a year with 
the following publications: 
1. The New Republic $5.50 a year 
Both for one year ........ : 
2. Common Sense $2.50 a year 
Both for one year ......... $3.50 
3. The New Commonwealth $1.00 a year 
(Ontario and Eastern Canada) 
Both for one year .......... $2.50 
4. The People’s Weekly 
(Alberta) $2.00 a year 
Both for one year ........ $3.00 
5. The Federationist $2.00 a year 
(Weekly, British Columbia) 


Both for one year ........ $3.00 

6. The Manitoba Commonwealth 
$1.00 a year 
Both for one year ........ $2.50 


7. Time and Tide $3.75 for 26 issues. 
(British Non-Party Independent 
Review) 26 issues of Time and 
Tide and The Forum for one 
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8. League for Social Reconstruction 

membership fee $2.00 
Both for one year ........ $3.00 

9. Scandinavian Review $3.00 a year 
Both for one year ........ 4 

10. Saskatchewan Commonwealth 

$1.00 a year 
Both for one year ........ $2.50 


PLEASE ADD EXCHANGE FOR 
U.S.A. SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Both NEW and RENEWAL 

subscriptions accepted. 
Mail your order to 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 
28 Wellington Street West, Toronto, 





and W. W. Rostow; Public Affairs 
Pamphlet; pp. 32; 10e (U.S.). 

20 Years of Peace Failure, 1919-39; II, 
Economic; Canadian Association for 
Adult Education; pp. 9; 10c. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FORUM 
BY NEWMARKET ERA PRINTERS 








“If it’s printed, we supply it.” 
FOR BOOKS, MAGAZINES OR 


PAMPHLETS 
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ASSOCIATED LITERATURE SERVICE 
Len F. Bullock, Business Manager 


5389 Park Ave., Montreal CA. 8482 
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Toronto, CANADA 





Send The Canadian Forum for 


{[] one year $2 
[] two years $3 
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[] Renewal 





New or Renewal Subscriptions 
can be paid at any 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
TELEGRAPHS OFFICE 


at no extra cost 
This form, or a copy of it, 


— must be used — 
HAVE THIS STUB 
RECEIPTED 
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NEW AGE 


INDEPENDENT 
STIMULATING 
CLEAR-THINKING 


Carries the Week’s Outlook of comment on 
home and on foreign affairs. 


Continues the Pioneer Papers of Dr. D. L. 
Ritchie, formerly a popular feature in the 
old Montreal Witness, and contains articles 
touching on every phase of human life. 





TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 
SAMPLE COPY ON APPLICATION 





THE NEW AGE 


P. O. BOX 3003, PLACE D'ARMES, MONTREAL 


LSR 


LEAGUE FOR SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The League for Social Reconstruction is 
an association of men and women who are 
working for the establishment in Canada 
of a social order, in which the basic prin- 
ciple regulating production, distribution 
and service will be the common good rather 
than private profit. 


ITS AIMS ARE— 
To stimulate discussion of current social 
problems through public meetings. 


To encourage the and study of works 
on economic, political, and international affairs. 


To make knowledge and reason, instead of 
habit and sentiment, the basis of constructive 
criticism of Canadian society. 


To break down prejudice and build up a social 
faith. 


(L.S.R, membership fee for one year and one year 
subscription to The Canadian Forum—$3.00) 


Write for information to 


NATIONAL OFFICE P.O. BOX 296, MONTREAL 























Why Read 


CULTURE ? 


* Because it is the only quarterly whose 
purpose is to report on the trend of 
religious and lay sciences in Canada. 


* Because it is the only quarterly that 
gives you a complete survey of the 
intellectual efforts of both English and 
French-speaking Canadians. 


SUBSCRIPTION: $2.00 PER YEAR $1.00 FOR STUDENTS 
EACH COPY (MORE THAN 150 PAGES): 60 CENTS 


CULTURE 


33 ALVERNA STREET 
QUEBEC CITY 





KNOW YOUR CANADIAN CULTURAL LIFE 

















The Inter-American 
Quarterly 


(formerly THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS) 


1200 NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Since the launching of this journal in 
January 1939, the outstanding authorities 
of the United States, Latin America and 
Canada have contributed articles on politi- 
cal, economic, sociological and cultural 
themes of current interest to citizens of the 
Western Hemisphere. An extensive section 
of book reviews is included in each issue. 


Sample copy on request. 
$1.50 per year 40 cents a copy 


| JOHN I. B. McCULLOcH, EDITOR 

















